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The House of Human Welfare 


Condensed from The Forum (December, °27) 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


weakness, had forged a check for 

$100. He had always worked 
faithfully, supporting his wife and five 
children. His family loved him. One 
reason he gave for the forgery, indeed, 
was that his family needed things he had 
never been able to afford. This, while 
it does not justify forgery, would seem 
to suggest sensible ways by which, 
having been required to pay back the 
stolen money, John Brown might 
become permanently convinced of the 
unwisdom of a_ second attempt to 
provide for his family in such a manner. 
In short, it was a case where the res- 
toration of John Brown to good citizen- 
ship could readily have been accom- 
plished by any social agency more inter- 
ested in his redemption than in taking 
revenge for what he had done. 

A criminal court is a punishment 
machine; its function is to crush social 
weaklings. The court in Denver that 
tried John Brown sent him up for from 
five to ten years, leaving his family a 
flattened ruin. Not only was he in 
prison, but he was deprived of all right 
to contribute, through his prison labor, 
the support he would have been happy 
to render to his wife and children. 
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J ve BROWN, in a moment of 


The only recourse of the frantic 
mother now was to take some ill paid 
job which would keep her from home all 
day while her children made shift as 
best they could. The children them- 
selves were now deprived by the state 
of certain inalienable rights: they had 
no father, and they faced poverty, 
squalor, malnutrition, and_ insufficient 
schooling. Ahead of them lay a psychic 
and a physical crippling. The law had 
created here a situation which was 
likely to breed one or more criminals 
among those five children as they grew 
up in poverty and want, and with the 
stigma of a father in prison always 
attached to them. There is the further 
prospect that John Brown will emerge 
from prison, not the fairly valuable 
citizen he was, but an embittered and 
broken man, a psychic cripple, confirmed 
in the very weaknesses that induced him 
to make that disastrous theft 

Before the forgery, the State of 
Colorado required Brown to support his 
family. Had he wilfully failed in such 
support he would have been adjudged 
guilty of a felony considerably worse in 
its social consequences that the stealing 
of $100. And yet the same state, 
acting with pompous stupidity, now 
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turned right around and made itself 
party to such non-support. It did the 
very thing which, in John Brown, it 
would have branded a felony. For the 
sake of revenge on John Brown, and not 
at all for the purpose of restoring him to 
good citizenship, it stooped to the crime 
of robbing his family of, let us say, 
$10,000 which he might have earned in 
the period covered by his sentence. 
All this to even the score on a theft 
of $100. 

Whatever may be said of the wisdom 
of imprisoning a man without a criminal 
record, on the commission of such a 
theft, there can be no question that to 
deprive him, in prison or out, of the 
privilege of supporting his family under 
some sort of state supervision was cruel, 
stupid, barbarous, and criminal—be- 
cause it was utterly needless and re- 
vengeful 

We had in Colorado the machinery 
whereby that man could have been 
saved to his family and to society in the 
Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, 
legally empowered by the Redemption 
of Offenders Act. But when hard- 
boiled district attorneys prefer the 
atmosphere of the criminal courts, 
there isn't much that can be done 
about it. 

This story is just one of scores of 
similar ones that occur to me as | look 
back over my long experience as a 
judge. To me, they are just : 
terrible reasons for believing 
every city and town there should De, 
far from the jail, a quiet refuge, a 
sanctuary to which the spiritually and 
physically sick might come or be brought 
for help 1 would call it a House of 
Human Welfare Its purpose would be, 
not to punish people, but to save them 
If they could be saved only by punish- 
ment, it would punish: but not other- 
wise. Its work would be medicinal, 
restorative. 


It would need more than the services 


of a judge, probation officers, and 
social workers. it would need medical 
men, trained psychiatrists, vocational 
experts, and others who would be 
capable of creating a machinery of 
adjustment. The great resources and 


authority of the state would be behind 
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it. Everywhere the House of Human 
Welfare would be considered no _ less 
essential than the public school system, 
with its playgrounds, its medical ex- 
aminations, its school lunches, its 
special provision for crippled or defective 
children, and its general effort to bring 
children to healthy, happy, and normal 
maturity. The principle is the same in 
kind, for adults are merely children 
grown up; and most of them need more 
help, and more kinds of help, in meeting 
the complex. conditions of their lives 
than as children they ever needed. 

The House of Human Welfare would 
practise religion as Jesus conceived it 
when He said: “Neither do I condemn 
thee; go, and sin no more.” Let the 
genuinely religious people understand, 
when they are troubled by the weaken- 
ing grip of the Church upon the people, 
that the mission of Jesus was not a 
mission of judgment, coercion, threats 
and punishments, but a mission of 
healing. In so far as the Church chooses 
to align itself with the methods of 
justice that are satisfied to dispose of 
the John Browns by destroying them 
and their families, and of the Saccos 
and the Vanzettis—whether innocent or 
guilty—by practising on them bar- 
barisms that have issued from the 
jungle, the Church will be an object of 
indifference or derision in the eyes of 
thousands who seek the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 


There are doubtless persons who can 
oe restrained from wrong-doing only 
by the prospect of punishment. Those 
who are so warped that they can not be 
made straight again, must be restrained 
by knowing that unless they govern 
their impulses and conform to the law, 
the law will isolate them from society 
exactly like any other lunatics. But 
they will feel a much greater impulse 
to self-control in the face of such a 
threat, if they know that the law re- 
gards lunatics with compassion, that it 
thinks of them as sick people, and that 
its concern is not to torture them but 
to restrain them and protect society. 


I think all such “lunatics,” in their 
lucid moments, would find in that 
thought a Christlike magic which in 
some instances might heal them. I 
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have found it so,—if I may use the 
word “‘lunatic’’ in its broadest sense to 
include all persons whose way of thought 
and action is markedly aberrant from 
the social norm. The moment you 
convince them that your purpose is to 
heal them, their belief makes them 
whole or tends to. Jesus knew this, 
and said it time and again; but many 
of His followers have failed to grasp 
His thought. 


My ideal in the work of the Juvenile 
and Family Court of Denver has always 
been a healing ideal I have learned by 
more than a quarter of a century of 
practical experience with an enormous 
variety of human material, that this 
law of faith achieved by casting out of 
fear is universal. When you make a 
man believe that you can help him, you 
can then cast out the psychic devils 
within him. You can not do it with the 
power and completeness with which 
Jesus did it, for His was a supreme 
genius and a personality so radiant 
that few could resist it; but you can do 
it in your degree. Youcan be persuasive, 
you can be sympathetic, you can be as 
wise as long study and experience may 
chance to have made you. 

Those who have most of this gift of 
insight are those whom I visualize as 
functioning in a House of Human 
Welfare. The establishment of such 
agencies would be an even more difficult 
enterprise than the establishment of 
good schools with good teachers, or of 
good hospitals manned by good doctors 
and good nurses. Everybody knows 
that in these institutions the result is a 
mixture of good and bad; but we insist, 
nevertheless, on having schools and 
hospitals. So with the House of Human 
Welfare. It would be imperfect because 
it would be human. But I believe it 
offers as big an improvement on the 
condition of having no House of Human 
Welfare as the existence of schools and 
hospitals, however imperfect, offers on 
the condition of having no schools and 
hospitals. 

I think of the House of Human Wel- 
fare as an extension and development 
of the kind of work which, with the 
assistance of social workers, physicians, 
ministers, lawyers and humanitarians, | 
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carried on with marked success in Denver 
for 27 years. Certain political forces 
of Denver have temporarily destroyed 
that work, and have put something 
totally different in its place. Laws 
relating to certain fundamental human 
problems,—laws which I wrote into the 
statute books and problems which I 
dealt with by methods of my own,—are 
now administered by a judge who 
announced that under his administration 
the court would be conducted like any 
other court of law. 


People who come to the court for 
assistance, guidance, counsel, and help 
are now required, as in any other court, 
to employ attorneys, who argue the 
cases in attorney fashion and who 
receive fees. Those without money to 
employ such legal aid are now as badly 
out of luck as they are in other courts. 
The conception of the court as a House 
of Human Welfare has gone out of it, 
for such an idea can not be put into 
practice amid the traditions of an ordi- 
nary court of law. One might as well try 
to grow a flower garden on an iceberg. 


I made the Court a real House of 
Human Welfare,—on a very limited 
scale, it is true, compared with what 
would have been possible if it had been 
more generously supported financially 
by the State. I had a staff of expert 
men and women working with me in 
various capacities and for the most part 
they worked effectively. The Juvenile 
and Family Court of Denver did its 
work in recent years on an average 
budget of $40,000 a year, as compared 
with a budget of about $200,000 for the 
Criminal and Civil Court. And we 
handled some 10,000 cases a vear as 
compared with their four or five thou- 
sand. Moreover, a very large part of 
these criminal and civil cases were 
mere formal filings involving no contacts 
whatever with people and no hearing of 
arguments, while every one of our 
cases involved personal contacts and 
service to individuals. 

Suppose we had had $200,000 a year 
for salvaging the John Browns of society, 
with adequate chancery laws that 
would have given our court the power 
to deal with many of the adult cases 
that went to the criminal courts! As it 
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was, we saved the State of Colorado 
millions of dollars in court costs, and 
other millions in the economic value of 
the human beings we salvaged. We 
might have done far more, and every 
dollar invested in that work would have 
been returned to the State of Colorado 
a hundredfold. In short, | am not 
proposing to drain the resources of a 
state or community; | am proposing a 
paying investment, just as clearly so 
as good schools and good hospitals. 


The House of Human Welfare, as we 
had it in Denver, involved a cooperative, 
coordinated effort by a large number of 
humanitarian agencies in the city, 
agencies which, save as we brought 
them together in such cooperation, 
tended to function separately and hence 
less effectively. These agencies were 
already in existence. We created our 
House of Human Welfare simply by 
making the court a channel through 
which they could coordinate while they 
functioned. And what made _ this 
possible in a way that could have been 
compassed by no private agency was 
that the court had judicial power. The 
state was behind it. We could get things 
done, and we could enlist the voluntary, 
sympathetic aid of many private agencies 
in getting them done Vith more 
money we could have worked miracles 
We worked them anyway. 


We dealt with every kind of human 
difficulty, and fully two-thirds of the 
cases that came our way came of their 
own accord for help They had no 
police escort. Even after | had been 
ousted, hundreds of people in need of 
help and guidance still continued to 
come to my home. When ! told them 
that they should seek the Juvenile and 
Family Court of Denver which had the 
judicial power to help them, they would 
shake their heads. They said in effect: 
“We don't want a law court; we want 
help. We can't afford lawsuits and 
lawyers. We want some one we can 
talk to in private, some one who will 
listen, and advise us, and tell us what 
we should do.” 


The work that could be done by a 


fully developed, well equipped, adequate- 
ly supported House of Human Welfare 
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would be as various as human need. 
Its concern would be the spiritual, 
physical and economic health of human 
beings. Its work would be preventive 
as well as curative; it would try to 
teach people how to live. To this end 
it would be a Palace of Consultation 
and Counsel. The art of living would 
be its field and nothing human would 
be foreign to it. 

Such an enterprise would have to 
enlist the services of specialists and 
scientists of the highest order; and 
these highly skilled people would have 
to be adequately paid for their services. 
They would have to have economic 
security and security of tenure also,— 
which means that the work would have 
to be done outside of politics. Under 
such conditions there would result the 
creation of a new profession, the pro- 
fession of Human Artistry. It would 
be among the noblest of callings, and 
among the most exacting of the arts 
And it would be a challenge to the best 
talent America could produce. It should 
be understood that whatever money was 
spent on this work would be as profitable 
an investment as that spent on our 
public schools. 

| should like to see one, or a group, of 
our enormously rich men, furnish the 
money for the founding of a real House 
of Human Welfare in some city, due 
provision being made to obtain for it 
from the state powers of a judicial 
nature. Brought into existence in such 
a way, such a House of Human Welfare 
could be set up as a model of its kind; 
and its value would become so patent 
that gradually communities all over the 
country would create something similar 
for their own profit. Much of the 
work would, of course, be done in 
cooperation with already established 
social agencies, physicians, hospitals, 
schools, homes, and churches. pena 
quently the skilled inside staff would 
not have to be formidably large or 
costly to maintain. 


| have faith that the House of Human 
Welfare, in the fulness of time, will 
become a reality, not in a few scattered 
places only, but throughout the length 
and breadth of America, and ultimately 
of the civilized world. 
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Banana Split 


Condensed from Scribner's Magazine (December, °27) 


Tom S. Elrod 


OST historians overlook the all- 
important events that make 
real history—the significant hap- 

penings that start revolutions in habit 
and custom. Consider Midwestia, for 
example. The most important event in 
the life of that town was the intro- 
duction of what a Greek named “Banana 
Split.” 

That was the era of the strawberry or 
vanilla soda. There was a small lemon- 
soda bloc, but it was wholly without 
influence in the community. When 
“Pete” Demitrius came back to the 
polished tables and smiled at our girl 
and us, we discussed the situation and 
ordered two strawberry sodas, for which 
we paid a whole dime. On the way out 
we had to pass display-cases filled with 
candy, but for another dime we could 
obtain enough of that candy in a paper 
sack to do two persons nicely. We had 
spent 20 cents and had a perfectly 
delightful time. 

Alas for those days that were! One 
day we wandered into the Greek empor- 
ium alone and noted an air of suppressed 
excitement about Pete. He _ busied 
himself for a few moments behind the 
soda-counter; then placed before us a 
new dish with the air of an artist who 
has produced his masterpiece. “How 
you like that!” said he. “I make him 
up—out of my head. I call him ‘banana 
split, an’ | charge for him a dime. 
Nobody a sport now unless he buy 
banana split.” 

The die was cast! That night, when 
we ambled into the place with our girl, 
little did she suspect that she too was 
helping to make history. We exchanged 
knowing winks with Pete, and took our 
places at a table where the other young 
couples, toying with their five-cent 
drinks and dishes of ice-cream, could not 
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help but observe us. “Bring us a couple 
of banana splits,” we told Puce in loud 
and carrying tones. ‘What's that?” 
asked the girl. “You wait and see,” 
we advised. 

As the result of the bargain with 
Pete we were the first in Midwestia to 
be served with banana splits. Already 
there was a buzz of conversation around 
the room. We could hear it above the 
tumult of music. When Pete came 
with the tray, glances of envy were cast 
in our direction. We handed Pete two 
dimes, and appeared to be unconscious 
of the attention we attracted. 

Thereafter, anybody who aspired to 
social position in Midwestia marched 
into the Greek’s and ordered banana 
splits. Right there, we are inclined to 
think, was the biggest event in the 
history of the town. It increased the 
cost of one form of entertainment 100 
percent. It started the tendency to 
reach out for whatever seemed to be just 
beyond our limited incomes. Somebody 
set the pace, and the rest of us had to 
follow or forever fall by the wayside. 
And so we place Pete along with George 
Washington, Columbus, Socrates, Na- 
poleon, Abe Martin, “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
and all others who have contributed 
their bit toward the making of what we 
know as history. 


The next blow fell when our leading 
livery-stable bought a cab with rubber- 
tired wheels. Up to that time, even 
counting a haircut and shave, a shine, 
and having our pants pressed, the 
expense of a dance was likely to be 
under a dollar, but the rubber tires 
changed that. We used to say that 
“r-a-i-n spells cab.” If there was a 
drop of rain on dance night we had to 
rush around to one of the livery-stables 
and obligate ourselves to pay 50 cents 
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for the privilege of riding in a vehicle 
that never was used at any other time, 
except for funerals and weddings. 
Frequently we rode in a cab for two or 
three blocks, just to keep up appearances, 
and then, > aera intermission at the 
dance, we took our girl for a walk in 
the mud and she never complained 
about it a bit. 

Women being women, it was only 
natural that they expressed great in- 
terest in the new rubber-tired cab, even 
though a ride in it cost an even dollar. 
Another case of 100 percent increase in 
the cost of entertainment! Soon, both 
livery-stables remodelled their iron-shod 
wheels and added rubber, with the 
result that no matter which way we 
turned in our search for suitable methods 
of locomotion, the price was one dollar! 

Another very important happening 
now occurred. Some of the boys had 
been reading a technical journal that 
our tailor left lying around his establish- 
ment, and they became intrigued with 
evening clothes. Before we realized 
what was about to come into our lives 
four of these young men had taken the 
fatal step. They had obligated their 
wages and their futures to this tailor, 
this man who had pretended to be a 
friend to all of us. These four boys 
bloomed forth, clad in correct evening 
suits, and to say that they knocked out 
the eyes of the feminine contingent 
would be to damn them with the faintest 
of praise. There they were, about as 
comfortable as a man who tries to sit 
down in a suit of armor, but fortified 
with the feeling that they were separate 
and collective answers to the maiden's 
prayer. 

“Why don’t you get a dress suit?” 
our girl inquired. Nor was she alone in 
submitting such a questionnaire. A 
council of war developed an alarming 
situation. All the other girls—except 
the fortunate four who went with the 
fortunate boys who owned dress suits— 
were asking their escorts the same 
question. 

Some of the weaker brothers held on 
with no more tenacity than a ripe 
mulberry. They were almost persuaded 
at the start. Others there were who 
fought to the last, but the day came 
when practically all of us surrendered 
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and had our measures taken. The 
cost of society had mounted by leaps and 
bounds and had become a matter of 
competition rather than the pleasant 
interchange of small talk, so dear and 
so economical in the past. 


It was only another step when Pete, 
the Greek, began to discourage the 
practice of buying chocolate candy in 
paper sacks and suggested in a most 
indecent and mercenary manner that 
we buy boxed candy instead. There 
was no avenue of escape when we stood 
before the candy-cases, urging our girl 
to make her own selection. Pete could 
have grasped a paper sack and held it 
open, ready to drop in such candy as 
she selected. Instead of being our friend 
and helper he brought forth a box—a 
whole pound box! 


But why go on. You get the drift 
Perhaps you have lived in a town like 
Midwestia. If so, dear brother, you 
understand the heartaches and the 
empty purses. You know all about what 
started the revolution, and you must be 
assured that if all of us had been willing 
to fight for the old order in those days 
things might have been different now. 
We surrendered because we feared that 
somebody would laugh at us. We 
bought banana splits to maintain our 
social position. We rode in rubber-tired 
cabs because society demanded it. We 
suffered the tortures that went with a 
boiled shirt because we wished to march 
in the procession and sit with the elect. 


It is no wonder in these days that the 
generation we call our sons and daughters 
is going ahead where we left off, is 
struggling with the problem of a sport 
roadster or a closed car, with plus-fours, 
golf shoes, English trousers, step-ins, 
slip-ons, all-silk stockings, $20 dancing 
pumps, permanent waves, cover charges, 
50-cent sandwiches, cigarette-lighters, 
and fraternity houses that cost $100,000. 
The frat that has a $75,000 house in 
the quadrangle is going to start a 
building campaign next fall for a house 
that will cost $150,000. Not because 
the Phi Slappa Thighs need a new 
home, but because the Gammer Gammer 
Delters are just moving into a mansion 
that cost $101,463. You have to keep 
up with competition and be a little 
better than the fellow next door. 
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Hearts and Flowers—and Cash 


Condensed from The American Mercury (December, *27) 


Henry F. Pringle 


HAT the latter-day American busi- 
ness man is fundamentally filled 
with sweetness is demonstrated 

by his advertisements. In the old days, 
the last word in commercial seduction 
was some such austere statement as, 
“Juicy Plug is the Best Tobacco.” But 
now an expensive artist is hired as the 
first step. If, for instance, the master- 
mind is selling cigarettes, he orders the 
creation of a canvas showing a girl 
seated in the moonlight with a young 
man. She is a very pretty girl, and she 
is posed so that her silk stockings gleam 
alluringly. The young man is incredibly 
handsome. Quite incidentally, he is 
smoking a cigarette, and so the work of 
art gives the impression that less dazzling 
lads may also pal around with beautiful 
ladies—if only they will switch to this 
particular brand. It is all very ro- 
mantic, and it results in enormous sales. 


The realtors were pioneers in this 
poetical school of advertising. I quote 
from a recent blurb about a Long 
Island resort: “At night, stars gleam 
like lanterns swinging in the sky. And 
the refreshing tang of salt sea air rides 
in on the lap of a gentle breeze. Softly 
comes the lulling roar of restless surf. 
And when the hills have cast long 
shadows in the slanting, silver path of 
the moon, you can sleep as you've never 
slept before.” 

Automobile men have also adopted 
this style. One lay-out shows a picture 
of a booted damsel casting for trout in 
a mountain stream. “Hip boots—flaming 
colors—a flying line and a flash of silver 
scales. The thrill of winning—the joy of 
living. And waiting at the mountain 
lodge, a clean cut little custom car for the 
fascinating journey home.” 

But the romantic streak in the 
American business man goes much 
deeper than mere advertising. Emotion, 
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as he learned selling Liberty Bonds, is 
the best stimulus for getting things 
done. And so he captures such senti- 
ments as filial affection, love, friendship 
and hero-worship, and bends them to 


his uses. To stimulate the mass mind he 
organizes special Days, Weeks and 
Months 


The first great Buying Festival, aside 
from such ancients as Christmas, was 
Mother's Day. This holiday was 
founded, without the slightest notion 
that it had commercial possibilities, by 
Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia, in 1908. 
Since then she has been protesting in 
vehement disgust while the florists, 
confectioners, telegraph companies and 
cosmeticians have appropriated the day 
to their private ends. So remunerative 
did Mothers Day become in a few 
years that the haberdashers and tobacco- 
nists began to reflect that fathers were 
also entitled to some recognition. They 
accordingly launched Father's Day, 
and soon the slogans “Buy Dad a Tie” 
and “Give Pop a Box of Cigars’ were 
sounding through the land. 


Unhappily, this humane campaign 
was greeted with jeers by ribald editorial 
writers. Father already had a day, 
they protested. He had, in fact, 12 
every year: the first day of each month, 
when the bills came in! Many a dad 
was thus led to regard unsympathetically 
the efforts made to do him reverence at 
his own expense. 

The credit for the inauguration of all 
such Days and Weeks should go, I 
think, to the apple-growers ms the 
Northwest. Having first broadcast the 
slogan, “An Apple a Day Keeps the 
Doctor Away,” they organized National 
Apple Week, with appropriate civic 
exercises, and the crowning of pretty 
girls as “Miss Apple.’ The celebrated 


Mayor Hylan of New York was among 
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the first American statesmen to endorse 
Apple Week. The paint manufacturers 
followed with a Paint-up Week, and the 
realtors with a Better Homes Week. 
Canned Goods Week was then estab- 
lished to convince housewives that tinned 
stuffs were just as healthful as fresh 
vegetables. Thrift Week is celebrated 
in the name of Benjamin Franklin, but 
with the canny savings banks con- 
tributing their share of the expense. 
The Jewish Book Week is still in its 
infancy. The shoe men have, too, 
much work still to do to perfect National 
Shoe and Leather Week, and the Walk- 
a-Mile-a-Day movement. The shoe 
men launched the idea because a nation 
addicted to automobiles was buying 
fewer shoes. Sauerkraut Week  rep- 
resents an effort to heal the wounds 
of the late war. So does Pretzel Week. 

Even the great public service cor- 
porations have demonstrated that be- 
neath their rough exteriors their hearts 
are soft. On Mother's Day the windows 
of the Western Union's offices through- 
out the Republic were decorated with 
reproductions of Whistler's portrait of 
his mother. On the counters were 
booklets with an assortment of refined 
sentiments for the benefit of customers 
unable to compose their own. Booklets 
containing suggested messages have also 
been prepared for Christmas, New Year, 
Easter, St. Valentines Day and Yom 
Kippur. Another pamphlet has an 
assortment of ready-to-serve sentiments 
for every conceivable purpose; births, 
deaths, weddings, christenings, birth- 
days and miscellaneous anniversaries. 
There are messages to be sent to public 
men elected to high office and to other 
public men booted out to make place for 
them. There are pep messages for 
despatch to members of the varsity 
eleven preparing to die on the gridiron 
for Dear Old (insert name of school here). 


The Western Union, it develops, is 
paying extra dividends because it has a 
kind heart. The records of the Western 
Union show. that last year 175,476 
residents of New York City used the 
wires to convey Christmas and New 
Year messages, most of them from “the 
booklets of the company. This was an 
increase of 86 percent over 1925. The 
gain throughout the country has been 
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200 percent in the last five years. 
Probably the smartest idea that the 
Western Union's sentiment factory has 
yet evolved was to offer a set of con- 
gratulatory messages to the nation, 
to send to Col. Lindbergh upon his 
arrival in Washington. A _ total of 
55,000 such messages awaited the flier 
as he landed from the Memphis. 


The ramifications of this new heart- 
throb industry are unending Consider 
greeting cards. Prior to 1918, com- 
paratively few messages of cheer and 
good-will were produced in America 
Most of them, used chiefly at Christmas, 
New Year and Easter, were imported 
from Germany and England Then 
came the World War, and a shut-down 
in importations. Today, encouraged by 
the slogan, “Scatter Sunshine with 
Greeting Cards,” the infant American 
industry includes about 40 manufactur- 
ers, employs 5000 workers and brings in 
$55,000,000 a year. Now a 45 percent 
ad valorem duty removes the possibility 
that the English or Germans will ever 
recapture the field. 


The Greeting Card Association has 
been energetic in calling the attention 
of the public to persons previously 
unsuspected of a weakness for greetings. 
It persuaded Elsie Ferguson to pose for 
an advertisement in which she said: 
‘How happy we stage folks are when we 
know that people appreciate our efforts 
: .l treasure greeting-card expres- 
sions of appreciation among my most 
beloved possessions. . .". Many other 
actors and actresses have also voiced 
their yearning for greeting cards. 


So numerous have become the days 
appropriate for greeting card deluges 
that the Greeting Card Association has 
published a guide-book, *‘Greeting Cards: 
When and How to Use Them.” Minute 
directions are offered for sending cards 
to the President of the United States, 
the Vice-President, the members of the 
Supreme Court, the gentlemen of 
Congress, and officers in the Army and 
Navy. It is possible, one finds, to use 
cards for wedding announcements, to 
acknowledge week-ends, and to express 
gratitude for gifts. For some purposes, 
the Guide admits, personal letters should 
follow the greeting cards. 
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I Have My Doubts 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (December, *27) 


Roger Lewis 


ONCE knew a man who could bear 

a physical infirmity without growing 

arrulous about it. But he hardly 
counts as an exception to the general 
rule. He had lockjaw. What, indeed, 
is the solace in suffering if one may 
not talk about it and command respectful 
attention from one’s able-bodied and 
commonplace friends? But those of us 
afflicted with mental disorders seem to 
be more reticent about them. At any 
rate one seldom hears a man boast that 
his faculties are in a state of partial 
eclipse. 


And yet, if I may be permitted, I 
should like to attempt the novelty of 
such a confession, in the belief that | 
may find a small minority of readers 
who share, or at least will understand, 
my peculiar affliction. That, of course, 
is the constant hope of the hypochon- 
driac: that he may discover someone 
else with whom he may converse in a 
common language of suffering and 
despair and arrange a pleasant com- 
araderie of symptoms and sensations. 

My trouble, briefly diagnosed, is that 
I am utterly incapable cof coming to 
conclusions, of forming sound con- 
victions, like other people. “Leaping at 
conclusions” is to me only a highly 
incredible phrase; | have difficulty even 
in crawling toward them. Large matters 
or small, it makes no difference; my 
malady embraces them all. I have 
never ordered a dessert for lunch that I 
have not looked with envy and despair 
upon the superior one chosen by my 
companion. The donkey who starved 
to death irresolute between two bales of 
hay, not knowing which to attack first, 
I can understand like a brother. 

For example, the other day in the 
smoking room of a Pullman, a soap 
salesman declared without any provo- 
cation that what we needed was a 
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larger merchant marine. Violent twinges 
of my trouble set in. I felt that I would 
have given all I possessed if I could 
come so readily to a conclusion about 
our merchant marine, or anything else. 
He passed without perceptible transition 
to the subject of prohibition, which he 
tersely denounced as a huge joke. Not 
knowing the agony he was causing me, 
he went on to inform me with some heat 
that the Soviet Government was a 
menace to the world, and said, with 
the air of a man who knows, that 
Coolidge was a fine Presideat and that 
Darwinism was utter rubbish. I was 
left weak and full of self-commiseration. 


For these are questions—Heaven help 
me!—which have revolved in my wob- 
bling mind for years without solution. 
I wish | knew what kind of president 
Coolidge is. Is the nation prospering 
under Coolidge? Or is it prospering in 
spite of him? Or is it prospering? I 
haven't the faintest idea. It seems 
pleasant to have in the White House 
such a quiet, dignified conservative, a 
‘man who, you feel instinctively, would 
never be hard on the furniture. Still, 
wouldn't it be better to have a more 
dynamic, explosive sort of president? 
Silence may betoken wisdom, or it may 
not. Why doesn't he do something 
about the farmers? Or do the farmers 
really need help, and why? I wish to 
goodness | could stand up, a convincing 
talker before a group of eager listeners, 
and announce firmly that the farmers 
must be helped, and to what they must 
be helped—and know what I was 
talking about. 

I once had conversations of some 
length with Harding and Cox, both 
before and after they were nominated. 
Here was a good chance to weigh two 


candidates carefully. Cox impressed 
me much more strongly. But the 
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moment I began to set down my im- 
pressions of these two men in writing, 
my madness fell upon me. Harding s 
endearing human faults began to eclipse 
Cox's colder virtues, and, believe it or 
not, when | had finished | was well on 
the road to the conviction that Harding 
was the right man. 


I spent several years in Russia, 
observing the causes, effects, and general 
phenomena of the Revolution. It seemed 
at the outset that this wreck of the 
Russian Empire, with all its traditions 
and culture, could only be regarded as a 
world tragedy. The Bolsheviki, obvious- 
ly, were little better than cut-throats. 
That is to say, I held this conviction for 
the brief fraction of a second. Then I 
was forced to admit that conditions 
before the Revolution were worse in 
most respects than they are now. But 
I doubt it. Confound it! I wish I 
could come to some decision about 
this Soviet business 

Let us come, as one does every so 
often, to the subject of prohibitron—the 
piece de resistance of all conversational 
repasts. Here is an issue so controversial 
and inflammatory in its nature that it 
divides all people into sharply clashing 
factions. | feel violently about it, 
myself. But the trouble is, | seem to 
feel violently on both sides. 


I am sure of one thing—or I[ think | 
am. Prohibition doesn't prohibit. But, 
you never can tell; perhaps in time it 
will. On the other hand, is it not true 
that the prohibition of any natural or 
acquired taste tends to heighten our 
pleasure in the thing forbidden? Or is 
it? Still, | know that many of us would 
be better off without alcohol in any 
form, and, since we haven't the moral 
courage to abstain, why isn't it wise to 
have some form of outward discipline? 
Hasn't it decreased crime? Although I 
believe, on further reflection, that it has 
increased crime. But who can attack 
a measure that has wiped out the saloon? 
How can we say it has wiped out the 
saloon when_there are over 10,000 of 
them now running in New York City 
alone? 


One begins to see that this is no 
trifling indisposition. Among sane and 
positive people who know precisely 
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what they think, it is not pleasant to 
wander aloof and alone, a wretched 
outcast from the world of conclusions, 
without a single staunch conviction to 
lean upon. If I could only be sure that 
I preferred blondes. But brunettes— 


The disease, unless I am mistaken, has 
an Eastern origin; in Russia it is common 
as the measles. Arguing with a Russian 
is a nimble and diverting form of mental 
calisthenics; for the Russian reserves 
the privilege, whenever the whim seizes 
him, of bouncing over to your side of 
the argument, whereupon it is only 
courteous of you to take up the side he 
has just abandoned. 

But I should not be true to the 
character of the confirmed invalid that 
I am if I did not try to soften somewhat 
the asperity of my complaint, and claim 
for it certain compensations and ad- 
vantages—translate it perhaps into a 
virtue. You cannot live for any length 
of time even with a weakness without 
becoming in a way attached to it. 


Is not, then, something to be said in 
favor of an honest state of doubt, a 
twinkling uncertainty in the mind about 
many things, a pleasure more in the 
pursuit of knowledge than in the eager 
apprehension of conclusions? There are 
compensations to be found in the 
unhurried mental journey, which does 
not race like an express train to a 
conclusion, but ambles slowly forward, 
falls into pleasant byways, loses its 
direction, and finally turns home without 
reaching its destination. We have seen 
many diverting spectacles that do not 
grow along railroad tracks. Even the 
sense of frustration is pleasant and 
stimulating, for it leads to fresh ex- 
ploration. After all, when a journey is 
finished or a question is answered, 
curiosity is stilled, wonder is gone, and 
the fun is over. 


But wait! What drivel is this? How 
can one seriously attempt to make a 
virtue out of vacillation? What indeed 
is the purpose of thinking, if not to take 
us to conclusions? What a vanity is all 
the travail of thought, if it bears no 
offspring! It would probably be better 
for me to have firm convictions like 
other people. But I am far from being 
sure about it. 
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Moody—a Great American 
Condensed from The New Age (December, '27) 


George Mansfield 


HAT Americans of the past 
half century stand out in your 
mind?” asked an American his- 
torian of his English colleague some time 
ago. 
The answer was prompt: ‘Edison, 
Barnum, Bryan, Roosevelt, Ford, Wilson 
and Dwight L. Moody.” 


“But why Moody?” was the Ameri- 
can’s surprised question. 


“Because,” came the reply, “I believe 
Moody was a real factor in shaping 
American character. Probably you 
forget the turbulent and rowdy spirit of 
America of the Civil War period, in the 
time of the draft riots, the feuds and 
Western bad men and the undisciplined 
communities of later generations. Per- 
haps it requires someone outside of 
America to properly value Dwight L. 
Moody and his remarkable revivals 
which in a sense tamed America. He 
was a very powerful influence, even in 
England. It may have escaped you that 
he is the real father of the Y. M. C. A. 
system, and brought about cooperation 
and good will between the various 
religious sects for the first time in 
American history. I will even go further 
and say that he started the American 
social conscience to work. Some day 
Moody will be valued properly—both 
because of his influence on American 
character and because of his extreme 
picturesqueness and personal flavor.” 


The personal story of Dwight L. 
Moody is as fascinating, if not more 
so, as the stories of Barnum, Edison, 
Ford or Roosevelt. He was a Puritan, of 
a family of Puritans reaching back to 
1633. He came from a humble family 
of brickmasons in Northfield, Mass.— 
now fittingly a religious shrine. When 
he was quite young his father died and 
the creditors came and took away 
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evervthing—even the family’s kindling 
wood; leaving his mother and nine 
children to breast the New England 
winter. But that mother was made of 
something to match the New England 
ranite. Young Moody cut and hauled 
ae on the snowy hillsides until suddenly 
one day he laid down his last log and 
announced: “I am tired of this. I am 
not going to stay here. I am going to 
Boston!” 

He got a job as salesman in his stern 
uncle's shoe store. Boiling in this 
adolescent boy, while nobody noticed 
him, were all the familiar unanswered, 
troubling questions of life and death, 
good and evil; and when one day Edward 
Kimball, teacher of his Sunday School, 
walked into the store and talked in a 
kindly, fatherly manner to the boy, a 
flood of tears suddenly came upon him. 
“He was the only man,” Moody said 
in later vears, “who came and talked 
to me about life during my dreary 
round of work, singling me out and 
paying heed to my personal problems. 
| walked out on the Boston Common 
shortly after with a song singing within 
me, and it seemed as if | were suddenly 
in love with all creation.” 


This was Moody's own first conversion 
to Christianity. He had at last found 
an outlet for the great wellspring of 
emotion within him. 


In 1856 he went to Chicago, and got a 
job in a boot and shoe jobbing house. 
He put tremendous energy into his 
business, for he had determined to be 
worth $100,000. He became a drummer 
at $30 a week, and proved a very capable 
salesman. 


The beginnings of a religious revival 
were starting in the West as a feeble 
antidote to the rough and callous 
character of the times, and Moody was 
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deeply interested. He went to many 
church meetings and became a worker 
in the Christian cause. There soon 
came a tremendous struggle within him, 
whether he should pursue business or 
religion. His employer died and left to 
Moody, the young man of 23, the 
administration of his entire $150,000 
estate; which indicates Moody's quality 
and reputation at that early age. Moody 
had earned, in one year, $5000 in 
commissions above his salary, and had 
saved $7000. Certainly he had proved 
his business mettle. 


Still, the hunger for lifting mankind 
to righteousness was upon him. He 
was permeated from crown to toe with 
religious zeal. It is doubtful whether 
any man, before or since, has ever felt 
and shown a greater measure of evan- 
gelical fervor. One cold evening, walking 
under the stars, he wrestled with himself 
and joined the legions of religion as 
a soldier. 

Moody, not yet 25, threw his abound- 
ing energy into his religious task. His 
first act was to hire four pews in a 
church in which he was active, and 
then go out on the street and pick up 
young men to fill them. From the start 
young men seemed to be his especial 
goal. He started a mission school and 
did remarkable work among. men. 
Then a second and still deeper conversion 
occurred which further heightened and 
deepened his religious intensity. <A 
man who had been conducting a class 
of young women became stricken with 
tuberculosis and Moody was called to 
lead them. He succeeded where the 
dying teacher had failed, and when this 
teacher, standing on the train platform 
that was to take him to the Western 
desert and death, raised his finger to the 
sky and said to Moody: “I will meet 
you in Heaven,” Moody became trans- 
fixed. 

“Right there,” he said later, ‘“God 
kindled a fire in my soul that has never 
gone out.” 


What hdd “been businesslike zeal 
before, now became flaming devotion. 
He began to hold revival meetings in 
Chicago, and threw himself into the 
work in a manner that spread his 
reputation all over Chicago; his audience 
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gained weekly. Between sermons he 
was out on the streets. Some idea of 
his phenomenal zealotry may be gained 
by one instance: 


A little girl who had once or twice 
attended his Sunday School and then 
came no more, was espied by him one 
day while walking. When she saw him, 
she ran. The heavy-set Puritan ran 
nimbly as he could after her. From 
street to street, and through alley, this 
strange pair sped. Suddenly she dashed 
through the doors of a saloon, up through 
the back stairs into tenement rooms 
above. Moody intrepidly pursued her 
into the presence of her mother and 
discovered that she was the saloon 
keeper's child, bred in miserable sur- 
roundings, who had quit Sunday School 
simply because she was taunted with 
being a saloon keeper's daughter. 
Moody won her back for his church at 
North Market Hall, and that very 
little girl later became an active and 
talented church worker. This picture 
is an epic of the Moody go-getting 
method. Nothing stopped him; he 
seemed to have an inexhaustible energy. 
Every man, woman and child he met on 
the street was a prospect for conversion. 
One day he passed a man, slightly 
drunk, leaning against a lamp-post. 
Moody stopped, and asked, “Are you 
a Christian?” 


“Mind your own business,” retorted 
the drunkard in a rage. 


A few weeks later, on a bitter cold 
day, Moody's breakfast was interrupted 
by word that there was a man who 
wanted to see him at once. It was 
none other than the drunkard. “I 
want to become a Christian,” he an- 
nounced; “I couldn't forget your face 
and your words.” 


Instances like this in great number 
have become Moody legends. He was 
known on the streets of Chicago as a 
character. He was all over the place 
by day and all over the platform by 
night. As famous almost as himself was 
his body-guard of boys and young men; 
many of them street toughs known only 
as Red Eye, Rag Breeches, etc. Dr. 
Mabie, who saw him in those days, 
described him as a “stocky, bristling, 
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Simon Peter sort of man, whom one 
must positively avoid if one wished to 
escape being caught in his Christian net. 


He was the first Barnum of religion, 
but a totally unconscious one. His 
stunts were not staged, and his manner, 
unlike that of the noted revivalists of 
our day, was not acrobatic or theatrical. 
His methods were as direct as a pugilist’s 
fists and as powerful. He took choirs of 
children into saloons. He started noon 
meetings in the heart of the Chicago 
business section for young men (the 
beginning of the Y. M C. A.), and he 
had a quick temper. One day a dis- 
turber insulted him before one of his 
great meetings in the lobby of a church, 
and oodys fist shot out instantly 
and rolled the man downstairs. Half an 
hour later he was on the platform, 
asking God's forgiveness for the act in 
front of the entire audience. Wherever 
he went at any time of the day or night, 
in store or on street, or in office, he shot 
his famous question: “Are you a 
Christian?” 

Accosting a man thus one day, the 
man replied: “It is none of your 
business.” 


“Yes, it is,” was the reply. 


“Then you must be D. L. Moody,” 
replied the man, and gave up the fight. 


The first Y. M. C. A. building, as we 
know them today, was Farwell Hall, 
Chicago, named after the great dry 
goods merchant who sponsored the noon 
prayer meetings which had become a 
Chicago institution, and at which Moody 
was the indefatigable, earnest host. 
This Y. M. C. A. hall had most of the 
features of our modern Y. M. C. A.'s 
and instantly became the popular and 
useful institution it has been ever since. 
Suddenly it burned down; and while 
the smoke and flames were still flickering, 
Moody marshalled his men, who walked 
into the offices of prominent Chicago 
business men and said: ‘Our hall is 
burning. It must go up at once. Even 
before it is all burned down we want to 
have the money to begin work to 
rebuild it.” 


Speedy, alert Chicago liked this 
spirit, and Moody became known as 
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“the lightning Christian.” The hall 
was again burned and was again rebuilt. 
The Y. M. C. A. started on its career as 
a national and international institution, 
with Moody as its patron and apostle 
who stormed throughout the country, 
helping to raise millions of dollars for 
the erection of buildings. Years later 
in 1879, Moody was elected president of 
the international system of Y. M. C. A.’s. 


When the Civil War broke out, 
Moody became a _ veritable religious 
eneral. When news of the Battle of 
ittsburgh Landing was received in 
Chicago and a special train was made 
up, with 175 doctors and 300 nurses 
aboard, Moody and his corps went 
with it. Just as the passengers settled 
back into the stiff chairs to sleep (there 
were no sleeping cars then), Moody 
announced religious services at the end 
of each car. On the battlefields he 
managed similar impromptu sessions. 


Moody's North Side Tabernacle—a 
shabby, low one-story building, erected 
after the Chicago fire—was for years 
the scene of remarkable evangelism. 
He had built it with characteristic 
swiftness after the flames had destroyed 
most of Chicago, including his home. He 
always permitted questions to be asked 
at his services. His repartee is par- 
ticularly famous. 


“Mr. Moody,” asked one questioner, 
“can a man be a Christian who chews 
tobacco?” The audience held its 
breath, for tobacco-chewing was as 
common as cigarette-smoking today and 
a great many of the converted were 
tobacco users. It looked like a poser. 


“Yes,"’ replied Moody promptly, “a 
dirty Christian. ° 


Few men could embarrass him or 
catch him napping. “Why should | get 
converted?’ complained one reluctant 
man. “Why, | haven't sinned for years." 


“Haven't you?” replied Moody, gen- 
ially. “Before | accept your word for 
it let your wife stand up and give 
testimony. The audience roared with 
delight. 


The man was absolutely sincere and 
there lay the secret of his strength. Dr. 
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Lyman Abbott, himself a famous 
preacher, says that Moody had none of 
the arts of an orator, but that he had a 
tense spirit, a quiet, far-carrying voice 
and used only simple gestures He 
never shouted and was never theatrical. 
Dr. Abbot said he looked like a business 
man and dressed like one. He had no 
“holy tone.” He aroused emotions, but 
not—as so many of our modern revivalist 
performers do—by the cheap method 
of an emotional appeal. It was the 
quality of his sincerity that somehow 
got across to his audience; and his 
obvious lack of interest in teaching stale 
theology. He was vital and human, 
practical and inspiring 

The top of his fame was reached when 
he went to England. He went there 
before his fame was fully national in 
America, and therefore his entry into 
England was not spectacular. He spoke 
at first in small places; but his fame 
traveled like wildfire, and soon he was 
addressing audiences absolutely un- 
precedented in Europe. He addressed 
a total of 285 meetings attended by 
2,580,000 people, in the largest halls 
that could be found. Special platforms 
were built in Agricultural Hall where he 
addressed 600,000; in the Opera House, 
Haymarket, where he addressed 330,000; 
and also in the huge portable hall (the 
first of the temporary tabernacles) 
where he addressed 6000 people at a 
time. The great Charles Spurgeon was 
keenly interested in him; and instead of 
Moody worshipping at his feet, as he 
intended, Spurgeon made 
to him 

Moody helped English churches to 
raise money and astounded them with 
his facility at it. He started out one 
day with one of the leading clergymen 
of Edinborough, to raise money for a 
local mission. 


ob« isance 


“How much are you going to ask 
from the givers?” asked Moody 

“They have usually given 10 to 15 
pounds, but because of your inspiring 
presence | am~going to ask 50 pounds, © 
was the clergyman’s reply. 

At the first call, Moody gently pushed 
himself ahead of the clergyman and 
himself addressed the wealthy church- 
woman. 
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“IT want 2000 pounds to help build a 
mission to better conditions here,” said 
Moody, while his clergyman friend 
paled with horror. 


“Oh, mercy! replied the lady, “I 
can't possibly give more than 1000 
pounds.” 

“Very well, we will try to be content 
with that,” replied Moody—and he 
almost had to support the clergyman 
down the steps. At the end of the day 
he had secured almost $700,000 


Moody returned from Europe a 
national figure, for America was now 
fully aware that it had a religious 
prophet of major size in its midst. In 
consequence, Moody's opportunities were 
now multiplied one hundredfold. In 
the years that followed there was 
practically no town in America in which 
he did not go and carry his message. 
He continued to raise money for his 
various enterprises, in addition to many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
Y. M. C. A. buildings. He had over 
$1,000,000 invested in permanent equip- 
ment at his various institutions, in- 
cluding the Northfield school, which 
still is an annual Mecca for religious 
interests of many denominations. 

Always his methods were characteris- 
tic. Once he went to William Thaw, 
the Pittsburgh millionaire, to get 
$10,000 for schools. Thaw told him he 
had changed his plan of giving to that 


of supplying frequent small rather 
than large amounts. “That is an 
excellent plan,” was Moody's reply, 


“but, Mr. Thaw, | am a busy man like 
you are and if I can save my time 
coming to collect the small amounts, | 
can do a lot of valuable work." Thaw’s 
eyes twinkled and he signed the $10,000 
check 

If Moody had no other monument 
than the Y. M. C. A., the country would 
owe him a great debt. If he had nothing 
to his credit but bringing the sects 
together to act cooperatively, he would 
still be great. The English historian, 
looking upon the American scene from 
across the sea, observed Moody in true 
perspective; a figure who deserves a 
lasting place of honor in the building 
of a nation 
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Anarchy on the Farm 
Condensed from The World's Work (December, '27) 


J.E. Boyle, Prof. of Rural Economy, Cornell University 


N the ten years ending in 1919, 40 

million acres of pasture land was 

plowed up and put in crops; 5 
million acres of forest was cleared for 
crops. Not one-half of these 45 million 
acres of new land was needed. Therefore, 
in the next five years, 31 million acres 
of farm land went out of use. This 
costly and tragic method of developing 
our agricultural plant is what we call 
anarchy of development. 

Government aid, in the form of 
magnificent land grants, led naturally 
to a surplus of western railroads and 
every road to the coast thus artificially 
stimulated later went into bankruptcy. 
Of all these Pacific roads only the Great 
Northern, built by James J. Hill, when 
needed and where needed, escaped 
bankruptcy. He had no government aid, 
and so stuck to sound business principles. 
Nowadays no new railroad can be built 
without a certificate of necessity from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This prevents overproduction of rail- 
roads. But we have no method of 
preventing overdevelopment of agri- 
cultural lands. 

Production in agriculture is carried 
on with as much anarchy as is develop- 
ment “To a large extent,” says 
Secretary Jardine, “each of the 
65,000,000 farmers produces products 
without reference to the plans of his 
neighbors and without consideration of 
the factors which will be instrumental 
in determining whether he preduces at 
a profit or loss.” A few counties and 
states have adopted production pro- 
grams. But with what result? The 
answer is given by North Carolina's 
experience with cotton. 

When cotton touched 10 cts. a 
pound on the North Carolina farms, the 
state college published this statement: 
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“The present distress is not due to 
increased production in North Carolina. 
The main factor in the large crops of 
both 1925 and 1926 is the fact that 
during the last five years Texas and 
Oklahoma have put into cotton more 
than 10 million acres of land that was 
formerly devoted to grazing and other 
purposes. This is approximately five 
times the total acreage devoted to 
cotton in North Carolina. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that an ad- 
ditional 10 million acres in Texas and 
Oklahoma can be cultivated in cotton 
at a decidedly less production cost per 
acre than is the case in this state.” All 
of which proves that neither county nor 
state programs of production are worth 
anything, so long as they are not co- 
ordinated with national programs of 
production. What has happened with 
cotton has happened also with peaches, 
with poultry, and is likely to happen 
next with citrus fruits, with sugar beets, 
with dairy and livestock. The only 
solution is a national policy of pro- 
duction coordinating the local programs. 


Farmers are now producing too much 
of some things, too little of others. The 
market, through its price barometer, 
tells them that fact. There are shifts in 
demand. There must be shifts in 
production. For instance, horses and 
mules eat hay, corn, and oats. But the 
number of these animals has decreased 
4% million in the last six years. This 
has reduced the demand for corn by 6 
million acres, for oats by 8 million 
acres, and hay 10 million acres. Yet 
the farmers are increasing the acreage 
in all three of these crops. Do they 
need some legislation to help them 
market this “surplus,” or do they need 
to quit producing this grain and hay? 

We have had a decline in flour con- 
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sumption in the United States of 21 
percent in 19 years. This means we 
are consuming 120,600,000 bushels of 
wheat less per year than we should 
consume if there had been no decline. 
This means that 8,000,000 fewer acres 
of wheat are needed. But the intention 
to plant forecast for winter wheat this 
fall shows a 13 percent increase. 


The third cause of the farmer's low 
income is the disorderly marketing of 
perishables. Here we must discriminate 
between the marketing of perishables 
and the marketing of staples. Over and 
over it has been proved that grains and 
cotton, handled on the great organized 
exchanges of the world, have an orderly 
price regardless of the flow to market, 
regardless of the dumping at harvest 
time. The higher price in the spring is 
on the average barely enough to cover 
the carrying charges. The size of the 
crop, not its flow to market, determines 
the price. 

However, we do need the orderly 
marketing of fruits and vegetables in 
place of the present anarchy in marketing 
these perishables. Where and when to 
ship? That is the unsolved question. 
My Federal market report shows me 
that Pittsburgh is a good market for 15 
cars of peaches a day, but this same 
report shows me, that on one Monday 
in September, Pittsburgh received 32 
cars of peaches; on Tuesday 24 cars; on 
Wednesday 16 cars; on Thursday | car; 
on Friday 15 cars; and on Saturday, 
when the market was dead, 74 cars 





five 
times the normal supply. On_ the 
following Tuesday there were 118 cars 
of peaches “held on track.” This glut 


broke the price, hurt the dealers, ruined 
some of the shippers, and did not 
benefit the consumers. And yet some 
near-by markets at this time were short 
of peaches. 


Every year similar situations develop 
with other fruits, and vegetables. Here 
again we need a national policy of 
distribution, coordinating local programs 

“Price fixing for the farmer,” is asked 
for in one of the remedies proposed by 
Congress. British rubber control has 
been cited as an example of success. It 
is a conspicuous failure. When this 





control was applied, it did immediately 
raise rubber prices in America to $1.20 
a pound. Production elsewhere increased 
under the stimulus of high prices. In 
January, 1926, rubber was down to 
80 cts. in New York; by December it 
was down to 38 cts. Now it is still 
lower. The British rubber monopoly 
was permanently broken by artificially 
high prices. A failure also attended the 
Brazil coffee valorization, the Egyptian 
cotton control, the Argentine livestock 
price control, and other similar price- 
fixing schemes. 

If we turn to our farmers, we find 
they too have had their turn at price 
fixing. The prune pool and the raisin 
pool of California had sufficient power, 
a few years ago, to fix prices artificially. 
The faisin pool even guaranteed the 
grower in advance a definite price. So 
he increased his production, as any 
farmer will do under similar conditions. 
The raisin pool could control neither 
production nor consumption. The in- 
crease in production led to a heavy 
carry-over—a blockade, in fact. The 
prices broke to a point lower than they 
had been before the pool was organized. 
In 1925, some 10,000 carloads of grapes 
remained on the vines unpicked. Only 
the heroic efforts of strong and able 
management have salvaged the raisin 
pool. The prune pool began by fixing 
an artificially high price, followed by 
increase in consumption, and the final 
collapse of the pool. 


The farm relief bills that artificially 
raise prices are destined to certain 
failure in the end. The price barometer 
of the open market must not be de- 
stroyed. 


None of the farm relief bills before 
Congress deals fundamentally with dis- 
orderly development, disorderly pro- 
duction, and disorderly marketing of 
perishables, hence, they do not offer 
the right remedy for our present farm 
situation The relief bills deal with the 
more obvious and superficial problems: 
“surplus” and “equality for agriculture.” 
A little examination will show that they 
do not offer fundamental relief. 


(To be continued) 
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Who Invented It? 


Condensed from The Scientific Monthly (December, °27) 


S.C. Gilfillan 


HAT all inventions were made by 


certain men, and the great in- 
ventions by great men, is the 
almost universal belief. The fact is, 


most of the famous inventors are called 
great because such and such an invention 
is attributed to them. 


For example, who invented the 
telegraph? Any American knows that 
it was Morse and Vail, in 1844. But 


there was an English commercial line 
seven years earlier, and the Germans 
credit the telegraph to Sommering, of 
Munich, in 1809, and in Switzerland 
there was an electric telegraph in 1774, 
and one was proposed in Scotland in 
1753. Who invented the friction match? 
There are so many claimants that we 
don't know who the devil invented it, 
and so we have named it after Lucifer. 
Who devised the aneroid barometer? 
In Paris in 1848 two men, Vidi and 
Bourdon, each claimed it, and different 
courts decided for each of them But 
152 years earlier the philosopher Leibniz 
had suggested such a barometer, de- 
scribing it exactly. 

In short the claim of almost every 
inventor is disputed, and rightly. For 
the process of making a great invention 
is totally different | ao the common 
understanding about it. A great inven- 
tion is not a completed product, issuing 
at one time from the brain of one 
inventor. It is a multitudinous collection 
of little inventions, and is a growth of 
centuries. 


The first stage of an invention is the 
beginning of a desire for it. We find the 
utility of the steamship perceived by 
Homer. Next, paddle-wheels descend 
from Roman days. In the 13th century 
Roger Bacon, from his experiments with 
gunpowder, glimpsed the internal com- 
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bustion engine. A steamboat had 
probably been suggested by 1651, and 
built by 1738, and we have patents with 
descriptions of 1729 and 1736. But no 
success was to be expected from such 
craft, for their engines were wretched. 
Watt's double-acting expansive steam 
engine appeared in 1782, and the next 
year the Marquis de Jouffroy had built 
a great boat at Lyons. Before the end 
of the century steamboats had been 
built by many inventors, especially 
Rumsey on the Potomac and Thames, 
Fitch in the Delaware, who realized 
good speed and long commercial use, 
and by Evans, and Miller, who in 1789 
made six knots on the Forth Canal. 
Presently John Stevens had speedy 
steam yachts on the Hudson, even with 
twin screws, tubular boilers and high 
pressure, excellent save for the damning 
workmanship in their motive plant. 


Meanwhile Fulton, as we know from 
direct testimony, had been studying the 
plans or boats, and interviewing the 
designers, of every one of the important 
previous projects, in France, England 
and America. So had the other inventors 
been studying, the steamboat evolving 
out of joint experience; but none were 
so assiduous!as Fulton. Fulton first 
built a 66-foot boat on the Seine at Paris, 
and obtained some speed, but little 
attention and no success. So he returned 
to the great rivers of America, and in 
1807 launched the Clermont in the 
Hudson, and steamed for Albany at 
five miles per hour. 


There was apparently nothing new 
and valuable about this famous boat. 
Her engines were from Boulton & Watt, 
and in no way except in her proportions 
was she superior to or different Sas her 
Why then was she more 
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predecessors. 
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successful? Chiefly because the Hudson 
was the one best water in the world on 
which to run a steamboat. It was the 
only water which combined all the 
advantages of poor winds (for good 
winds would mean superior efficiency for 
sailing vessels), no tow-paths, bad 
roads, trifling waves, a deep channel, no 
rapids, a long straight route between 
centers of commerce, yet paralleled 
only by bad roads, with no national 
boundary, and an abundant fuel supply. 
It is noteworthy that the Hudson has 
always continued to float the best river 
steamboats in the world. 


I do not mean to disparage Fulton's 
genius: he was a most brilliant inventor 
of many other things; but he did not 
invent the steamboat. The Clermont 
was a crazy craft, unseaworthy, and 
slow as a geologic process. If steam- 
boats had stopped evolving with her 
they would be as rare today as dirigible 
balloons or intelligence in a jury. But 
this was her significance—once it was 
possible to make money out of steam- 
boats, more and more craft were built, 
and each brought its little mite, or its 
valuable contribution, to the art of 
steam navigation. However, we may 
positively state that had Fulton never 
lived, the first fully successful steamboat 
would have been launched by Stevens 
at practically the same time as the 
Clermont. 

Millions of inventions combine to 
make the Leviathan what she is. The 
Leviathan's real inventors were half of 
all the fathers of devices or improve- 
ments who have lived since time began. 
She is a museum of modern civilization, 
riveted together and called a steamship 
Fulton no more invented her than he did 
the moon. And just so it is with a 
printing plant, a telephone system or 
any other so-called great invention— 
each is the complicated product of a vast 
and age-old series of inventions in its 
own and all related fields, due to no one 
man, nor nation, nor century. 


What Fulton achieved, through his 
lucky step of launching the right sized 
boat on the right waters, was only to 
change the steamboat from say 95 
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percent worth while (i. e., from a means 
of losing money) to 105 percent worth 
while (i. e., a means of gaining money). 
There is a supremely important economic 
difference between a five percent deficit 
and a five percent profit—between the 
number of people who will enter a 
losing business, and a lucrative business. 
Yet the genius required to make that 
small increase of return was no greater 
than some later inventor's who raised 
the steamship’s usefulness from 8030 
percent to 8040 percent. 


Well. so it is with the mythology of 
each new invention—the Wright Broth- 
ers for the airplane, Bell to answer 
the telephone, Marconi for wireless, are 
selected out of the millions of their 
helpers, for having been the men who 
were conducting an invention, the 
gradual product of centuries, in that 
moment when it crossed the dividing 
line between commercial failure and 
commercial profit. 


The English believe that the steam- 
boat was invented by Symington, the 
Scotch call Bell (1812) the father of the 
steamboat, the French swear by Jouffroy, 
and the Spaniards have had a thoroughly 
mythical Blasco de Garay. Mythology 
does not relish heroes who were foreign- 
ers. The American list of inventors 
allots most of the honors to Americans, 
and about all the rest to Englishmen. 
Perhaps these personal symbols, as 
parts of our national epic, our patriotic 
religion, are necessary concepts for 
grammar school children. At any rate 
they are bound to be propagated while 
Americanization is the watchword, for 
they strengthen hero-worship and 
patriotism. But at least let those who 
are old and sane enough to hear such 
truths about the great inventions as 
are known to any specialist, not repeat 
that parrot folly of assigning single 
personal symbols to the great inventions, 
on which millions of minds have toiled 
for centuries, and still toil. There is no 
more necessity for our believing in such 
an origin for the sewing-machine than 
there is for such an origin of modern 
agriculture; and to continue doing so 
would be equally fatal to all under- 
standing of inventions. 
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Aimee Semple McPherson 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine (December, °27) 


Sarah Comstock 


UNDAY after Sunday, thousands 

storm the doors of Angelus Temple 

in Los Angeles, standing with 
aching feet in the hope of gaining 
admittance. And this is not a brief 
period of hysteria; for several years it 
has been going on, with ever-increasing 
enthusiasm. “Sister” is staging, month 
after month, year after year, the most 
perennially successful show in the 
United States. 

Aimee Semple McPherson is_ play- 
wright, producer, director, and star 
performer in one. Her Sunday evening 
service is a complete vaudeville program, 


entirely new each week, brimful of 


surprises for the eager who are willing 
to battle in the throng for entrance. 
The audience, whether devout or 
otherwise, concede it the best entertain- 
ment in town. 


Take a typical Sunday evening. The 
stage is set with an ocean background, 
flanked by rocks and a lofty lighthouse 
which flashes at intervals. An hour 
of orchestral music; then the singers file 
in, their costumes in sailor effect, navy 
and white, jaunty caps atilt. When at 
length the leading lady enters in the role 
of rear admiral, she is gallant in a 
swinging cape over a white uniform, her 
red-gold coils surmounted by an all- 
but-official cap. There is a blare of 
trumpets. A baton flickers—The “Stars 
and Stripes” peals forth. Upon the 
stage plays the calcium—violet light, 
pink light, blue light. The vast audience 
rises, breaks into clapping. The band 
fairly bursts its brass to hail her. 


And now, after the opening hymns, 
after the request that everyone shake 
hands with your neighbors and say, 

“The Lord bless you! the program 
begins. The lighthouse door opens and 
America’s discoverer, Columbus emerges 
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in full costume of the 15th century to 
recite Joaquin Miller's poem. The next 
performer, a Gloucester fisherman in 
full rubber attire, plays upon a tin 
whistle and a set of chimes. Again the 
lighthouse door opens to make way for 
a sailor boys’ quartette in which there 
is much business of tugging at ropes, 
climbing the mast hand-over-hand, 
heave-hoing, rocking, and rolling. Next 
an organ solo, a descriptive piece 
depicting a storm at sea. There are 
more songs by sailors and sailoresses, 
and at length, when the appetite for 
vaudeville is fairly appeased, comes the 
headliner, the great act of the evening— 
Sister's message. 


In what she terms “‘illustrations” she 
— full vent to her showman’s genius. 

hese are her master effort, a highly 
original use that she makes of properties, 
lights, stage noises, and mechanical 
devices to point her message. Heaven 
and Hell, sinner and saint, Satan, the 
fleshpots of Egypt, angels of Paradise 
and temptations of a bejazzed World 
are made visual by actors, costumes, 
and theatrical tricks of any and every 
sort. 


On this particular aie moe analogy 
pertains to the sea. at mol 
pleasure boat, sailing aun ghee a 
grand time!” She turns to the back- 
round of tossing waves. Forth sails the 

t, representing the reckless one who 
ignores the warning to repent. ‘Ah! 
but here comes the pirate ship—oh, the 
old pirate ll get you, little pleasure boat! 
I'm sorry for you, but it’s too late!” 
And now the pirate ship, emblem of 
Satan, overtakes the gay craft. A 
struggle—then down goes the victim, 
while a_ rejoici mob applauds—not 
the triumph of Evil but the triumph 
of Sister the Showman. 
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A ship of commerce follows and goes 
on the rocks. “You men that dont 
think about anything but money, 
money! Oh, you'll find yourself on the 
rocks!". . .Finally, the submarine; it 
is compared to those infamous ones who 
attack Angelus Temple and its high 
priestess. Her devoted adherents laugh 
victoriously as the submarine fails in 
its efforts at destruction. 

Sister is never at a loss for novelty 
nor does she spare labor or cost. Many a 
theatrical producer would shrink from 
the outlay involved in staging some of 
her scenes. Scene designers are constantly 
employed. The sensation of the season 
was the spectacle, “Life, Death, and 
Eternity,” which one member of the 
church described to me as ‘the grandest 
show I ever seen.’ A huge world oc- 
cupied the center of the stage. Angels in 
heavenly white appeared on one side, 
sinners in purgatorial black, on the 
other. At this stage of the performance 
| had not been able to get near enough 
to see what happened, but | visualized 
the tragedy through the report of a 
spectator. “Say, the rich man was 
carryin’ a big tov house to the door of 
Heaven. An there was an angel stood 
there, she had grand wings, an she was 
holding the door open. Well, the rich 
man wanted to take his fine house 
along, an’ he couldn't get it through the 
door. He tried an’ tried, but it stuck. 
Say, he had to leave it behind, all 
right!” 

One by one the frivolous and sinful 
were seen to pass into outer darkness, 
Mrs. McPherson herself enacting the 
idle lady of wealth at a_ tea-table. 
Incidentally, she indulged in a few jazz 
steps across the stage to enforce her 
point. So on, to the grand climax. 
Suddenly out burst a conflagration—"'It 
was a real fire, for sure!’—the flames 
fell rapaciously upon the world, em- 
bracing it, destroying. And now, slowly 
descending, appeared a huge painted 
Celestial City. 

The baptism by immersion is a great 
spectacle. Every Thursday evening 
there are 50 to 150 converts who don 
white robes and become “dead to sin.” 
“Oh, what a happy funeral!” cries the 
priestess. Curtains part upon an 
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elaborate scene of palms, flowers, and 
grassy banks, below which the water 
ripples enticingly. _Mrs. McPherson 
and one of the Brothers, standing 
waist-deep, immerse one, two, even five 
at a time. .Colored lights incessantly 
playing. 

Healing takes place on Saturday 
evenings. Scores hasten (or limp, or 
creep, or are carried) to the altar. 
Discarded canes, crutches, and wheel- 
chairs are seen in the foyer. When 
Sister heals she lays hands upon the 
afflicted spot and prays. But she has an 
associate, Brother Wigglesworth, whose 
method is more athletic: he strips off 
his coat, squaring as though about to 
enter the ring. “This woman a 
from rheumatism) hasn't knelt down 
for eight years. When I get through 
with her shell kneel”. She knelt three 
times after his manipulations upon her 
body, so forceful that an assistant had 
to support her lest she topple over. “'I 
curse you, disease; | commawnd you to 
leave this woman!’. . .One of the 
church staff told me that two-thirds of 
the members come in through healing. 
This seems likely in a land that has 
always been the sick mans Mecca, 
where flourishes every kind of physician, 
from the orthodox practitioner to the 
veriest charlatan. 


Six days a week she preaches, often 
more than once a dav, hurling her 
tremendous force into every word she 
speaks. She utters platitudes in a way 
that gives them the guise of inspiration. 
And this is only a fraction of her labor. 
She manages a great business enterprise 
in the Temple. She writes articles, 
books. She plans and directs the weekly 
vaudeville with its ever-fresh “‘illustra- 
tions.” She teaches in her Bible School, 
she marries, baptizes, heals, buries. How 
does she do it all? “Its the Lord 
working in her,” reply the faithful. 
“She sure is on the job. She'll retire a 
millionaire, retort the scoffers. There 
is every shade of opinion about her. 
But one fact is undeniable: her influence 
is incredible, it carries as that of few 
evangelists has ever carried, and she is 
today one of the most amazing phenom- 
ena of power in this power-insane 
United States. 
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Proposing an American Doctrine of Peace 


Condensed from Current History (December, *27) 


H. Wickham Steed, Editor, Review of Reviews (London) 


INCE the failure of the Three 
Power Naval Conference at Geneva, 
Europe has been perturbed by a 
sense that the peace of the world is 
endangered. If the United States and 
Great Britain could not agree upon 
aggregates of cruiser tonnage, what 
prospect would there be that other 
nations, divided by old traditions of 
hostility and mutual suspicion, would 
be able to agree upon the far more 
complicated issues of land disarmament ? 
Apprehension lest a fresh period of 
rivalry in armaments begin, and the 
knowledge that competition in arma- 
ments invariably leads to war, have 
aggravated the sense of insecurity now 
prevailing among the peoples of Europe. 


British reluctance to endorse a general 
guarantee of European security and peace 
such as was proposed by the famous 
Geneva Protocol of 1924, springs from 
the belief that any attempt to uphold 
a general guarantee, or even to fulfill the 
obligations which Great Britain incurred 
when she signed the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, would be likely to 
involve naval action by the British 
Empire. Althougk this action would be 
undertaken to deter an aggressor or to 
penalize a Covenant-breaking State 
which should have resorted to war 
without submitting its case to con- 
ciliation and arbitration, British states- 
men fear that it would bring their coun- 
try into conflict with the United States 
over some question of maritime law. 

Now the British people are determined 
not to be involved in a conflict with the 
United States even for the sake of 
fulfilling British obligations under the 
Covenant of the League. Whatever 
British naval experts may think or say, 
Great Britain will not enter into naval 
rivalry or competition with the United 
States. But, like other European 


peoples, the British feel uncertain how 
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the United States would regard any 
attempt to prevent aggressive war and 
to preserve the peace of the world 
should that attempt necessitate inter- 
ference with neutral trade. 


To take a concrete example: In 
1925, Greece attacked Bulgaria. Both 
countries were called upon by the 
League Council to withdraw their 
forces into their own territory and to 
await inquiry by the League. Both 
obeyed. Inquiry proved Greece to have 
been the aggressor, and Greece was 
penalized. If Greece had not obeyed 
she would undoubtedly have been 
subjected to coercion, probably by a 
naval blockade. What view would the 
United States have taken had American 
trade with Greece been affected? Would 
American public opinion have insisted 
that in no circumstances must American 
commercial intercourse with Greece be 
subjected to any restriction? Or would 
American feeling have approved so 
strongly of the attempt to prevent a 
conflict (which might have set the whole 
of the Balkans ablaze and have led to 
complications even more serious) that 
the American Government would have 
decided not to aid or abet the aggressor 
by insistence upon American neutral 
rights even should such a decision entail 
some loss of prospective commercial 
profit? 


Some Europeans, and I am of their 
number, who hold that American de- 
testation of aggressive war and American 
enthusiasm for peace have not essentially 
abated during the past ten years, 
believe that, whenever there is a clear 
case of preventing war, the American 
people will emphatically approve of 
efforts to forestall it or to put coercive 
pressure upon those who wantonly 
engage in it. But we who think thus 
are in a minority. Europe, as a whole, 
judges America harshly. Europe does 
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not realize how strong was the wave of 
sincere idealism that brought the United 
States into the Great War, nor does 
Europe yet understand sufficiently how 
cogent were the reasons that led the 
American Government not to ratify the 
Peace treaties and not to incur com- 
mitments that might well have become 
entangling. Efforts are being made to 
promote a clearer comprehension in 
Europe of the true motives of American 
action and of the true aims of American 
policy. The right of America to “‘self- 
determination” is being upheld. 

Yet the dilemma remains. It is a 
fundamental truth that without the 
moral support of the United States there 
can be no certainty of world peace. 
Should there ever be a “next war’— 
which God forbid, for it would probably 
mean the Bolshevization of Europe—it 
is inconceivable that one side or the 
other could triumph without the moral 
backing of America. I believe that the 
people of the United States will never 
give their countenance to any cause 
that they do not consider just and 
right; and the question arises whether 
there is not some means by which the 
United States could make it clear to the 
whole world, without incurring any 
obligations toward any specific nation, 
or group of nations, or the League of 
Nations, that it will withhold its en- 
couragement from any people or com- 
bination of peoples that engages in 
unjust or aggressive war. 

Englishmen used to say, “My country, 
right or wrong.’ They say it no longer, 
or, at least a strong and influential body 
of them understand that for Great 
Britain to pursue any policy likely to 
lead to war or to attempt to use war or 
the weapon of blockade for the pro- 
motion of any specific material interest, 
would be to forefeit her title to the 
respect of mankind and to court the 
destruction of the British Common- 
wealth of nations. They have come to 
feel that the interdependence of peoples 
is now so marked that acriminally selfish 
nation would stand in the same relation- 
ship to the other peoples of the world as 
a bandit.stands to civilized society. 
They identify the supreme interests of 
their country with those of international 
righteousness. 
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In this identification modern Englishmen 
believe that they are not far from the 
standpoint of the people of the United 
States. Some of them even wonder whether 
it would not be possible for the United 
States to come to the rescue of an anxious 
world by laying down so clear a doctrine 
of American policy that all whom it might 
concern would be forewarned and would 
know that they would ignore it at their 
peril. They would fain ask the American 
people whether at some future time, after 
due deliberation and uninfluenced by any 
save purely American considerations, the 
accredited spokesman of the American 
people could not declare that the United 
States abhors aggressive war, and that it 
will never weaken the hands of other 
nations which may band themselves 
together for the purpose of deterring an 
aggressor or of compelling him to desist 
from aggression. 


When and in what form such an 
announcement could be made, we 
Europeans who hold peace to be the 
safeguard of civilization do not know; 
nor do we ask, since it is a matter solely 
American, with which no European has 
any right to meddle. But we do know 
that the effects of such a declaration, of 
such a doctrine, would be incalculable. 
If there be in Great Britain any public 
men or groups of men who are not 
peaceful at heart, those men and groups 
would realize that the United States 
would oppose Great Britain in any 
unjust or aggressive enterprise. If 
there be in Germany organizations or 
parties working for a revival of militar- 
ism, for the overthrow of the republic 
and for a restoration of the old imperial 
system, they would know their task to 
be hopeless. If there be in France or in 
Italy any tendency to look upon the 
sword as the ultimate arbiter and as the 
fittest agency for the furthering of 
national ambitions, they would be 
discouraged and abashed. The peoples 
of Europe who yearn for peace and for 
security in peace would be mightily 
reassured and encouraged. Pretexts for 
refusing to diminish armaments would 
then vanish. The world would grad- 
ually see that the way of peace is more 
excellent than the way of armed strife, 
and talk of “the next war” would be 
stilled, 
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More and Better Snobbery 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (December, 27) 


Deems Taylor 


% HY.” I once asked an English- 
born friend, “don't the English 
dress up and have Knights 

Templars parades, or join the Elks and 

have conventions, the way we do?” 


“Why should they?” he_ replied. 
“When we want parades, and fancy 
costumes to look at, we go and watch 
the royal family lay a corner-stone, or 
wait to see the Guards go by. If we 
thirst for the exaltation of belonging to 
some mystic order, we have only to 
remember that any Englishman may 
become an A. R. A., or graduate from 
the R. C. M., or get to be an F. R. G. S. 
ora K. C. B. Or if those are beyond 
him, he can always become a knight. 
If England should ever abolish the 
monarchy,” he went on, “which God 
forbid, you would probably see England 
swarming with Elks and Shriners and 
Owls within a generation. Everybody 
wants something to look up to, and 
somebody to look down upon, and the 
English have sense enough to admit it.” 


I think he is right. The only trouble 
with the Declaration of Independence 
is that the phrase about all men being 
created free and equal should be followed 
by:— ‘and may be trusted not to remain 
so." What the signers of the Consti- 
tution had in mind, I fancy, was to 
create a nation wherein would be 
recognized the fact that all men want an 
equal chance; but many of our social 
and political ills are traceable to the 
assumption that they want their fellows 
to be equally successful. In any race, 
everybody wants to start from scratch; 
but also, everybody wants to win. 

Nobody really loves to be surrounded 
by equals. He wishes a few superiors 
(luckier than he, but no better) to 
whose estate he may aspire, and lots of 
inferiors. A somewhat restricted, but 


passionate and variegated experience in 
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the hiring and firing of cooks, nurse- 
maids, masons, gardeners, and carpenters, 
has convinced me that what invariably 
tarnishes the lustre of our brief com- 
panionship is not their belief that they 
are as good as | am, but their conviction 
that they are better. 


Emil Ludwig quotes the young 
Napoleon as pointing out that one of the 
principal characteristics of the French 
(he should have said the human race) is 
a love of glory. One of the first things 
he did, on achieving power, was to 
create the Legion of Honor, and the 
sound psychology of the move is proved, 
not only by the survival of that order to 
the present day, but by the eagerness of 
every Frenchman and travelled American 
to get into it. It seems incredible that 
men should struggle and sutfer and lose 
sleep and work overtime for the privilege 
of sticking a small bit of scarlet ribbon 
in their coat lapels, but they will, and 
do. The Frenchman who yearns for 
distinction has not only the Legion 
d'Honneur as a possible goal; he has 
the Institut, the Academie, and a host 
of minor orders and decorations to 
reward his every degree of excellence 
(I once visited the Somme front under 
the escort of a lieutenant who was 
wearing the Order of Agricultural 
Merit). Indeed I have an idea that 
among the factors that have kept the 
French, on the whole, content with 
their democratic lot have been their 
unbounded opportunities for escaping 
from it. 


Germany runs more to degrees and 
professional titles. Over there, “Doctor” 
and ‘Professor’ are taken seriously, and 
their use, when deserved, is virtually 
compulsory. In fact the German takes 
considerable pride in prefixing his name 
with almost any title of office to which 
he is entitled, and even bestows it upon 
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his wife. It is no laughing matter, 
beyond the Rhine, to be “Mrs. President 
of the Board of Aldermen Biedenhofer,” 
or “Mrs. Assistant Tax Commissioner 
Schmidt.” 

Aside from their titles of nobility, 
the English have a passion for initials, 
which, reversing the German custom, 
they place after their names. The 
country is rich in honorary organiza- 
tions, whose initials the members are 
not only privileged, but expected to use 
So virulent, in fact, has been th2 spread 
of the initial in British life that a dis- 
patch like the following would be per- 
fectly conceivable as well as completely 
intelligible, to any Englishman: “Jones, 
an N. C. O., bravely ran forward and 
brought his wounded C. O. back to the 
P. C. under a storm of H. E., thereby 
winning the D. S. O. and the V. C., and 
eventually rising to be an L. C.” 

The Italians are less generously 
supplied than the French with titles 
for the common man, but they have 
them. The Spanish have several orders 
of merit, and the Spanish-Americans 
make up for their lack by a copious use 
of university degrees and memberships 
in clubs and charitable organizations. 
Almost anything goes in a pinch I 
have actually been shown the visiting 
card of an unfortunate Cuban gentleman 
who, made desperate by lack of other 
affiliations, had been driven to place 
“subscriber to the London’ Times” 
under his name. 

Of course, as two-fisted, red-blooded 
Americans, we laugh at all this foreign 
snobbishness. Our country’s Fathers, 
doubtless out of spiritual revolt against 
every custom of their step-mother- 
country, decreed that we should out- 
wardly conform to a spirit of pure 
democracy that none of us feel. Thanks 
to them, we have no titles of nobility, 
and outside of some military decorations, 
no orders of merit. 


In reality, however, we are no more 
emancipated than the Europeans whom 
we patronize. Like them, we yearn to 
wear the insignia of some honorable 
and exclusive organization, some order 
of knighthood in which our membership 
may arouse the envy of our less favored 
fellows. Failing the existence of any 
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such orders under governmental auspices, 
we have, perforce made up our own 
No other country in the world has so 
many secret societies, fraternal and 
benevolent orders, institutes of this, 
and academies of that, self-bestowed 
titles and honorary degrees. Once the 
American citizen manages to get some 
handle to his name, he hangs on to it 
like grim death. Once a Justice of the 
Peace, always a “Judge. With us, a 
“Colonel” is anyone who has _ ever 
ranked higher than top sergeant in any 
volunteer local military organization. 
One term in the House of Representatives 
renders any American *‘Congressman” 
So-and-So for the rest of his life. <A 
Professor’ is anyone who ever under- 
took to teach anyone anything. 


This country swarms with Supreme 
High Potentates, Grand Masters, Ex- 
alted Rulers, Wizards, Magisters, Ar- 
chons, and Caliphs. The rolls of the 
College of Heralds, the Almanach de 
Gotha, and the Arabian Nights have been 
ransacked to find sufficiently impressive 
epithets to apply to otherwise unim- 
pressive citizens. 


But the trouble with these organiza- 
tions is that they are self-made. A 
degree, or an order of merit, or an 
honorary membership, to be really and 
permanently satisfying, ought to come 
down from somewhere above. It is no 
lasting fun to pin a medal on one's 
self; and even when several of us get 
together and pin medals on one another, 
we have no guarantee that the glow will 
last. I wish the government could be 
persuaded to found a few orders of 
nobility, and so give us what we are all 
after. 


Indeed, the government could do 
worse. Much of the lawlessness of the 
Ku Klux Klan for instance, springs 
from its desire to perform mighty deeds 
in order to impress itself with its own 
impressiveness. If President Coolidge 
would only issue a proclamation es- 
tablishing it as, say, ““The Order of the 
Argent Nightshirt,”’ its inferiority com- 
plex would vanish. A Klansman would 
be accepted as an important person 
without having to prove it; and, so, like 
all officially important persons, he 
would stop trying. 
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The Spectacle of Lynching 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (November, ‘27) 
James Weldon Johnson 


HERE has been a second trial for 
three negroes—one of them a 
woman—in the local court. The 
State Supreme Court had reversed their 
first convictions. And the _ present 
presiding judge has directed a verdict 
of not guilty for one of the prisoners, 
a man 
This night automobiles gather about 
the local jail, by prearrangement, 
evidently. Some one has the key to the 
jail. Figures enter, ascend to a tier of 
cells and unlock a door. A dark woman 
knows that her hour has come. Her 
piercing wail echoes through the stone 
corridors, followed shortly by the 
screams, prayers and entreaties of two 
men who know that they are being 
taken to their death, although a judge 
had that afternoon declared one of 
them innocent of the crime charged. 


There is the roar of automobiles 
leaving hurriedly. The procession arrives 
at aclump of pines. Two dark men and 
a dark woman, their eyes rolling in 
terror, their limbs almost paralyzed, are 
dragged into the obscurity of the trees. 
There are shots, two bodies fall. The 
woman is crawling on the ground, 
leaving a trail of blood. She is begging 
for her life, moaning in anguish. There 
are further shots—and then silence. 


The next morning the country learns 
that a jail has been “stormed,” and that 
there has been another lynching. The 
opinion is freely expressed that no one 
will be punished. . . . This is a 
rough picture of the lynching that took 
place on October 8, 1926, in Aiken, S. C. 
With variations it might apply to many 
others. In Clarksdale, Miss., a mob 
resenting the acquittal of a colored man, 
took him in broad daylight from the 
steps of the courtroom after he had 
been freed, and murdered him. 


The deliberation of the Southern mob 
is well illustrated by numerous episodes 
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of recent years. On June 29, 1919, the 
New Orleans States carried a flaring 
first-page headline announcing that 
“3000 WILL BURN NEGRO,” and 
the Jackson (Miss.) News of the same 
day, announced that “John Hartfield 
Will Be Lynched by Ellisville Mob at 
5 O'Clock This Afternoon.” A sub-line 
stated that “Thousands Are Flocking 
into Ellisville to Attend the Event— 
Sheriff and Authorities Are Powerless 
to Prevent It.” 


On January 26, 1921, Henry Lowery 
was burned to death at Nodena, Ark., 
after the Memphis Press had said in a 
flaring headline: “May Lynch Three 
Negroes This Evening.” The progress 
of the lynching mob and their prisoner 
from Sardis, Miss., into Arkansas was 
reported by the press, with all details of 
the atrocity, including the slow burning 
alive of the victim, chained to a log, 
with a fire of dried leaves encouraged 
by gasoline. “Inch by inch the negro 
was fairly cooked to death. Once or 
twice he .ttempted to pick up the hot 
ashes in his hands and thrust them in 
his mouth in order to hasten death. 
Each time the ashes were kicked out 
of his reach.”’ 


Again on September 20, 1925, a negro 
was burned alive at Rocky Ford, Miss. 
“Sees Negro Burned at Stake,” read the 
headline in the Memphis News Scimitar. 
“| stood in a crowd of 600 people as the 
flames slowly crept nearer the helpless 
negro. I watched the blaze climb 
higher, encircling him without mercy. 
| heard his cry of agony as the flames 
set his clothing on fire.” The rest of the 
despatch is entirely too horrible to 
reprint. 

Obviously, where women are lynched, 
as two were within a month, in 1926, 
there cannot be any question of “the 
usual crime,” of rape. In fact, 92 
women have been lynched in the United 
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States in the past 40 years. In the 
entire records of lynching, less than 18 
percent of 4000 known victims were 
even accused of rape. And it should be 
borne in mind that an accusation of 
rape before a mob is far from the evidence 
that would be required by judge or 
jury before convicting the accused. A 
hysterical accusation, later recanted, has 
often brought an innocent man to his 
death, a death by burning at the stake, 
accompanied by cruelties and muti- 
lations that cannot be described in 
print. Moreover, the Commission on 
Immigration in 1911 found that the 
percentage of the crime of rape was 
lower for the negro than for either the 
native Americans or the foreign-born 
white population 


It should be known that in the British 
West Indies, where the blacks and 
mulattoes largely outnumber the whites, 
attack by colored men on white women 
is virtually unknown; and there is 
practically no _ lynching. Lynching, 
therefore, as it is known in the Southern 
States, does not concern mainly, if at 
all, the alleged criminality of the negro. 
It is a relic of slavery. It represents 
the determination of a class, deprived 
of caste superiority formerly affirmed by 
law and slave code, to continue the 
assertion of its dominance by force. 


White mobs have lynched negroes 
for offenses so trivial that the mob- 
murders seem absolutely incompre- 
hensible, if the social background is not 
understood. In some Southern com- 
munities, for example, possession of any 
automobile other than a Ford by colored 
people, is frowned upon. It is a breach 
of the social code for a colored man 
driving an automobile to pass a white. 
For violation of this unwritten law, 
colored men have actually been lynched. 
They have been lynched for not turning 
out of the road for a white person 
driving an automobile; for “talking 
back” to white people; and one negro 
who came to the door of a house to ask 
for a drink of water, was lynched 
because the white woman, being hys- 
terical, ran screaming from the house 
eouning the negro had come to attack 

er. 
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The Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill was 
passed in 1922 by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but blocked in the Senate 
by a filibuster conducted by Southern 
Senators. This bill made possible 
access to federal courts in cases where 
lynchers were not prosecuted by the 
State. Not only was punishment of 
culpable peace officers provided for, 
but a fine of $10,000 was made recover- 
able from the County in which a lynching 
took place. During the years 1923, 
1924 and 1925, when the Dyer Bill was 
a live issue in Congress, lynchings 
sharply declined to 28, 16, and 18 for 
the three years, respectively. When it 
became apparent in the 1925 session of 
Congress that no action could be hoped 
for, the lynchers interpreted it as a 
license to continue without fear of 
punishment, and the number of lynch- 
ings in 1926 again rose sharply to 34. 

Lynching is known as an American 
institution the world over. Our moral 
position in international relations is 
seriously compromised by the reflection 
that the United States is the only 
civilized country where human beings, 
in the presence of men, women and 
children, can be burned alive at the 
stake or done to death in defiance of 
the courts and with the connivance or 
actual assistance of officers sworn to 
uphold the law. 

One real hope of improvement lies 
in the slow process of education in 
public sentiment now going on. Perhaps 
the effort to stamp out this crime now 
being made in the South as well as in 
the North, will draw closer together 
the best elements in all sections, men 
and women who realize that their 
common conception of America trans- 
cends the barriers of geography and 
historical tradition. 

Lynching is the dethronement of 
government by a mob which arrogates 
to itself the function of prosecutor, 
judge and jury. That the victims are 
often innocent of the crime charged, or 
that they are murdered without any 
crime being charged against them, are 
incidentals. The fundamental issue is 
that of organized government versus 
anarchy, and it is one the American 
people will inevitably have to face. 
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Seattle’s Woman Mayor 


Condensed from The Woman Citizen (December, °27) 


Bertha Knight Landes, Mayor of Seattle 


IX years ago | had not the remotest 

idea of seeking public office. But 

home and club life (I was president 
of the Seattle Federation of Women's 
Clubs) left me a good deal of leisure. 
My children were grown up and married. 
When the Mayor asked me to serve 
with four men on one of Herbert Hoover's 
unemployment committees, I found 
such wrestling with a public problem full 
of interest. Then, out of a clear sky, 
fell the amazing suggestion that I run 
for the City Council—a thing no woman 
in Seattle had ever done before! Here 
was a chance for more wrestling with 
public problems; the idea appealed to 
me at once. There were 21 candidates 
for the three available positions, and the 
campaign was raucous with wild wails 
of “Petticoat government!” 


But on March 9, greenest of green- 
horns, | became a councilman. Not a 
councilwoman, please note. I threaten 
to shoot on sight anyone calling me the 
mayoress instead of the mayor! Let 
women who go into politics be the real 
thing or nothing! Let us, while never 
forgetting our womanhood, drop all 
emphasis on sex, and put it on being 
public servants. I soon learned that a 
woman who goes into political life 
without claiming special privileges is 
likely to be accepted as a co-worker 
without much ado. 


During my second term as councilman, 
when I was president, there occurred 
the somewhat dramatic incident without 
which I doubt if I should ever have 
thought of running for mayor. I 
suddenly fell into the office of acting 
mayor while the actual mayor was at 
the Democratic Convention in New 
York. I knew, as everyone did, that 
law violation was being winked at 
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brazenly in wide-open Seattle. I went 
to the Chief of Police and asked his 
cooperation. He refused and rather 
saucily referred me to a section of the 
charter which gave the mayor the right 
to take over the city’s Police Depart- 
ment. 


It was an open challenge to law and 
order. So, removing the Chief of 
Police, I took over his duties, doing my 
best to make astounded Seattle a 
reasonably closed and law-abiding city. 
Naturally, the experiment lasted just 
the five days it took the wild-eyed real 
mayor to dash across the continent. 
But in that short time certain seeds had 
been sown. “Why shouldn't Seattle be 
a decent and orderly city all the time?” 
citizens asked each other. Meanwhile, 
I was asking myself the same question. 


I felt no urge to be mayor, but was I 
the person to help my city realize its 
possibilities? It seemed to me that a 
woman unhampered by party politics, 
fairly experienced in municipal affairs, 
and filled with an intense desire to make 
Seattle a clean city was more likely to do 
it than any of the others slated as 
candidates. So I entered the race for 
mayor in 1926, and a hard-fought and 
bitter campaign it was. A woman for 
mayor! “It will hurt business!’ business 
men cried. ‘Petticoat government!” 
wailed many. “Seattle will be a joke 
all through the nation” predicted others. 


None of these dire predictions has 
been fulfilled. Business has improved 
with the general improvement of the 
city. A leading banker who opposed 
my election has since declared in a 
public statement that the sane and 
sensible administration had entirely 
altered his view of women as civic 
heads. Petticoat government has turned 
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out to be without the hysterical feminine 
frills that were feared. Nor has the 
nation laughed at Seattle. 

The bootleggers shared the idea that 
a woman mayor would turn out to be 
rather a joke. A recent letter from a 
thirsty citizen reproaches me: “You 
stated that you would close the joints, 
but when I voted for you I never 
expected you would! Seattle never had 
a mayor before that did. If you dont 
let up a bit | won't vote for you the 
next time!’ The city is not free from 
vice and bootlegging; the weekly list of 
arrests shows that. But open bootleg- 
ging and open vice have been suppressed 
Threatening letters from those engaged 
in these illicit occupations show that | 
am not a favorite of theirs Other 
letters cheer me, too, such as one on my 
desk as | write, from the president of 
one of the large labor groups, who has 
lived in Seattle for 40 years: “The 
moral condition is better than it has 
ever been in the history of the city 
We have the cleanest city on the Pacific 
Coast!" : 


“We're laughing out of the other side 


of our mouths now!” I am told that a 
bootlegger remarked bitterly not long 
ago in the city jail: “A woman mayors 
a joke, huh? Sure—funny like a 


prison cell!” 

No city is greater than its homes. 
No city can prosper in which its families 
do not prosper. This is not a woman's 
sentiment; it is hard common-sense. 
This brings me to my chief charge 
against men in politics: | have some- 
times found too much emphasis placed 
on business and too little on the family 
in the making of city laws Take, for 


instance, our dance hall ordinance. “We 
should let the dance halls alone!” the 
Council thought. “It will hurt business 
to close them! They're all right.” 
They weren't I knew that by 
personal inspection. Then there were 
the numerous letters from “Anxious 
Mothers.” “Cant you do something 
about the -dance halls?” was _ their 
general tenor. “Kitty danced in one 


till four this morning—it was open all 
night. Sometimes the lights are all 
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turned off. There isnt a matron to 
keep an eye on the young folks. The 
dance-hall girls solicit partners; I hate 
to have my Bob go there. Men get 
pass-out checks so that they can take a 
girl out of the hall and come back later. 
Those places are no place for my children, 
but I can’t keep them away.” 

At last I won out and an ordinance 
requiring 12:30 closing and thorough 
regulation was passed by a vote of eight 
out of nine. Conditions are getting 
better. 

Ever since Seattle bought its street 
railway in 1918 it had been a white 
elephant on the citys hands. ‘It 
cant be made to pay!" discouraged 
citizens exclaimed each year. But we 
have made it pay at last. The first 
eight months of 1927 showed a net 
operating income of $188,000 as against 
a loss of $35,000 the first eight months 
of the year before. 

Another adventure was improving a 
difficult traffic situation. The President 
of the American Automobile Association 
has declared that Seattle has the best- 
regulated traffic of any city in the 
United States. Another was the usual, 
highly important one of safeguarding 
the health of a large city. Still another, 
just begun, is the building of a large 
dam 100 miles from Seattle to meet the 
growing demands for electric current. 
Our projected projects run a_ wide 
gamut: The preservation of civic 
beauty by solely underground wiring, 
the securing of new playgrounds, the 
consolidation of county and city govern- 
ments for greater economy, the con- 
struction of a county-city hospital, a 
county-city jail, and a civic auditorium 

There's endless work involved. A 
daily paper commented that I so 
thoroughly believed in the eight-hour 
day that | worked two of them every 
24 hours. There are scurrilous attacks, 
unpleasantnesses of many kinds. But 
to be in some degree a guiding force in 
the destiny of a city, to aid in advancing 
the political position of women, to be 
the person to whom men and women 
and children look for protection against 
lawlessness—l find it richly worth while! 
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“J. P.” of the New York World 


Condensed from Personality (December, '27) 


James C. Young 


N a night in August of 1864 a 

steamship cast anchor in Boston 

harbor. Two troubled men at 
the rail dropped overboard, to swim for 
liberty. One of them was Joseph 
Pulitzer, who was to have as large a 
part in shaping the nation’s course as 
any man of his generation. 

He had tried to join most of the 
armies in Europe, and each had rejected 
him because of bad eyes and a cough. 
Soldiering attracted his interest because 
it was the only thing open to a penniless 
young man. The Civil War had en- 
tered its last phase and Federal armies 
needed recruits badly. An American 
recruiting agent abroad caught Pulitzer 
in his net. 

In Europe the war seemed far away; 
now it was just beyond the Boston 
lights. The two men thought better 
about soldiering; and, that night a pair 
of dripping figures crawled ashore. A 
few days later Pulitzer reached New 
York—broke, bedraggled, down at the 
heel; about as seedy a foreigner as New 
York ever received. He met anything 
but a welcome, and shortly permitted 
a recruiting agent to sign him up with 
the First New York Cavalry. For six 
months he saw no little service. But 
— of 1865 found him back in New 

‘ork, mustered out, broke again. 

A weakly foreigner, speaking impos- 
sible English, he could find no work in a 
city full of returned soldiers. He 
decided to go to St. Louis, and made the 
trip doubtless by freight train and foot. 
There, he worked with negro stevedores 
on the quays, and as a hostler in a 
stable. Pulitzer and 50 others scraped 
together $5 each for an agent who 
promised steady work down the river. 
The next day the men were ordered off 
the steamboat, and landed in a wilder- 
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ness. It was three days before that 
little band trudged back to St. Louis, 
hungry, foot-sore, desperate—carrying 
a rope. Meanwhile the agent had 
decamped. But Fortune was about to 
smile upon this sorely tried son of hers. 
A reporter for the Westliche Post met 
Pulitzer and heard his story, such a 
moving account of the sorry deed that 
the Post's man induced him to write it, 
sensing the value of the personal nar- 
rative. This account went to the Post's 
editor and brought Pulitzer the surprise 
of his life. Would he like to be a reporter 
for the German daily? He would have 
liked to be almost anything about that 
time, offering a prospect of bed and 
board. 

The story of this frail young man’s 
early years in St. Louis is one never to 
be written because nobody but himself 
knew the vivid whole. But we catch 
glimpses of the time when he held two 
jobs, eight hours a day, eight hours a 
night, leaving four to study the new 
tongue and four to sleep. He somehow 
gained an interest in the Westliche Post 
and, after a time, sold out, receiving 
$30,000 as his share. No mean achieve- 
ment at 25, for a youth who swam ashore 
eight years before. 


He returned to Hungary for a visit, 
but was soon back in St. Louis. He 
bought the broken down Dispatch, an 
— paper. Next he combined it 
with another afternoon paper, and the 
Post-Dispatch was born. Those were 
the indefatigable years J. P. got full 
control. He was manager, editor, leader 
writer, and mechanical expert. Milkmen 
and policemen might know when his 
day's work was ended. Then, and then 
only, did a flaring gas jet disappear, in 
one corner of the plant. So long as that 
jet burned, J. P. bent over proofs, copy, 
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editorials. Associates sav that he tried 
to read every line, before and after 
printing. He was everywhere, saw 
everything, foresaw much. At 25 he 
owned a journal rated among the best 
in America 


But the flame of his ambition burned 
higher. He looked toward New York. 
The city in 1883 had more morning 
newspapers than it has today—the 
Herald, Sun, Tribune, Times, Star, 
World, Truth, and the Morning Journal; 
the flame of competition was at its 
hottest. Nobody but a man burned by 
the Pulitzer fever would have ventured 
into such a field. Yet Pulitzer bought 
the World for $346,000, a price that 
frightened him after he agreed to it. 


New York considered the new helms- 
man cynically. It saw in the invader 
another of those blustery fellows from 
the wide open spaces. The World, 
which had steadily been losing prestige, 
changed from dull respectability to a 
kind of journalism that its aloof neigh- 
bors considered distinctly shady. Pulitzer 
introduced a new journalism. Com- 
petitors were soon to find that it was 
hardly shady, but decidedly uncomfort- 
able. It was hammer and_ tongs 
journalism, hitting vested interests, 
society, privilege in every form. Nobody 
could doubt its democracy. 

Scarcely a man before him had 
attempted satire in journalism. Even 
the great Greeley did no more than 
esture in that direction and the subtle 

ana’s pen paused this side. Now 
Pulitzer began to deride, to mock, to 
make faces and laugh. Sallies against 
the hypocrisies of the rich, mockery of 
the politically entrenched, brought to 
the World a widening circle of readers. 
In three months its circulation went 
from 22,000 to 39,000. 


That meant a great deal. Circulations 
were limited in those days and none of 
the papers had more than ten pages. 
J. P. created the Sunday supplement. 
The old journalism might be said to 
have died with the birth of the new 
World. The city liked it, for New York 
is quick to sense sincerity and swift to 
respond. The city decided that here 
was a new sort of journal. It had life, 
vigor, courage. Best of all, it knew how 
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to make faces at the lords of creation. 
Wherever privilege appeared, there was 
Pulitzer, ready to scotch it. 


The new paper exactly reflected the 
man who owned, directed, and largely 
edited it. J. P. came early to the office 
and remained so late that it used to be 
said he let the night watchman out in 
the mornings. His staff respected him 
almost to the point of veneration. It 
feared him no little—not his wrath, but 
the keenness of his perceptions. That 
combination of emotions served to 
gather around him a group of men who 
have had few rivals in latter day journal- 
ism. One or two of them have probably 
excelled the famous editors of other 
days. And 20 of them have been men 
of the first rank. 

The year 1887 brought a political 
campaign of the hottest kind and J. P. 
emerged a loser. Tammany turned 
back the World's candidate and put its 
own man in the District Attorney's 
office. J. P. saw some of his dearest 
principles rejected by a callous electorate. 
He looked about him wearily in mind, 
body, and zeal. At 40 he had achieved 
more than falls to the run of men in a 
long time. And few men ever burned 
their candles faster. The tragical story 
is easily told. His eyes had troubled 
him a long time. Now he had to give 
them a rest—no papers—no books—a 
change of mental habits that tortured 
him. He stayed away from the office 
the winter of 1888, then prepared for a 
trip around the world. But the end of 
the next year found him sightless, the 
worst conceivable punishment for such a 
man. He never saw the new home of 
the World, one of his ambitions, and 
entered the building but three times 
after turning over control. Only four 
brief years had been granted him for 
prodigious labors. He was to spend the 
next 24 in darkness. 

Yet the story of those 24 years is the 
most remarkable phase of his life. No 
figure of history ever was more afflicted 
or strived to better purpose against such 
a difficulty. But in the end he mastered 
a method of his own to see, hear and 
walk with the eyes of others. By 
degrees the extinguished light burned 

(Continued to page 544) 
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So They Say 


Excerpts from The Golden Book 


R.G. P. BIDDER, British zoologist: 

“Our appreciation of dancing, 

poetry and jazz music is due to 
the metabolic rhythm inherited from 
our flagellate (jellyfish) forefathers, and 
shows that we are still flagellates at 
heart.” 


Fannie Brice, actress, received a divorce 
from * Nick” ‘Arnstein in Chicago; she 
asked for it one day and got it the next: 
“Let those as wants waste time with 
their Paris decrees. Ill get mine in 
Chicago, where they are all wrapped up 
and ready to carry away.” 


An office boy, interested solely in the 
sport pages of the newspaper : ‘I don't 
know yet what | am going to do, but I 
know one thing—I'm never going to 
work too hard. I'm going to always be 
careful and keep my brain young.” 

Two movie title writers, discuss the 
subtleties of their art: “I don't think it 
will get across.” “All right, let's dumb 
it up a little.” 

Channing Pollock, playwright: ‘The 
American legal attitude toward women 
murderers seems to be, ‘Girls will be 
girls.” * 

George F. Dunican, at the’ opening’ of the 
New Jersey Funeral Directors Association, 
where exhibits included coffins lined with 
gay-colored silks, with ge mt ex- 
teriors: “The day of the gloomy color 
for caskets has passed.” 


Douglas Fairbanks, motion-picture star: 
“Look at us, look at these queer people 
who make up the picture industry. 
Just bums, half of us are, taken from 
every imaginable seat of ignorance in 
the world, from the fur trade to the 
circus troupe. 


Mrs. Christine Frederick, of New York, 
declares the American restaurant is one 
of the chief causes of the high divorce rate: 

‘The woman of today is no longer a 
cook. She's a can opener. 

W. B. Lyons, New Jersey's winged 
bricklayer: “We've got to have better 
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landing fields if people expect their 
bricklayers to fly to work. It’s terrible, 
flying around here.” 


Premier Mussolini, on the birth of a 
son: “This is not my fourth child, but 
the first of a new series.” 

Dr. Serge Voronoff, Hungarian gland 
expert: “By the transplantation of 
glands we can and will produce a race 
of supermen.” 

G. Duncan C. MacLeod, native-born 
Scot, naturalized American: ‘The Scotch 
are the only nation humorous enough 
to enjoy a joke on themselves.” 


Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and in charge of Pro- 
hibition enforcement: “‘The great mass 
of Americans do not drink liquor. 
There are two fringes of society who are 
hunting for ‘booze. They are the 
so-called upper crust and the down-and- 
out in the slums. They are dying off 
fast from poison ‘hooch.” 


A proud father, writing to the Income 
Tax Bureau,—having noted the tax regu- 
lation of “an allowance of $200 for each 
child under 18 years of age.": “Just a 
line to let you know that a fine baby 
girl arrived last night. When do I 
get my $200." 

Paul Poiret, Paris couturier: ‘“Why 
dress both legs alike?” (As a result, 
Deauville had an outburst of legs 
displaying contrasting stockings.) 

Edward, Prince of Wales, who spent 
last summer on his ranch in Canada: 
“There is a difference between a rawnch 
and a ranch. A ranch pays and a 
rawnch doesn't, but I am not going to 
give away which my place is. 


Horatio Bottomley, English Publisher 
and “muckraker,” as he sat in the prison 
work-room stitching burlap bags, in reply 
to a visitor's query, “Sewing?”: “No; 
reaping. 

C. T. Strong, pe of a great 
motor company, who thinks motor horns 
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have become so misused that they might 
better be left off the cars: “\f automobile 
owners would try to drive their cars 
without the aid of the electric siren 
which is now standard equipment on 
every car, | am sure they would find 
themselves driving with more care than 
they had exercised since their first 
experience as drivers.” 

R. C. Walton, English, and his wife 
and daughter, were told to take the subway 
to Coney Island. As in London subways 
are for pedestrians, they walked on the 
tracks until rescued by motorman O Donald: 
“] thought it was odd, you know, that 
one must walk through such a dirty and 
unlighted place.” 

Judge Chu Yen Chi, Peking, where 
bare knees are a misdemeanor, to a girl 
dumped out of a rickshaw by accident,— 
and promptly arrested: “The law is the 
law and many persons saw your knees. 
The fine is $10." 

Gaylord M. Fuller, in American Mer- 
cury: ‘The Hearst papers formerly 





provided papers for those who move 
their lips when they read; the new 
‘tabloids’ are suited to those who can 
not read at all.” 


K. K. Kawakami: “About the 
hardest task I have undertaken is to 
convince Americans, fairly well informed, 
that the two Japanese newspapers | 
represent are not tabloids with sex 
appeal, yet enjoy a combined circulation 
of more than two million copies a day.” 

Simon Rothschild, 100 years old: “‘My 
memory is very good: I can make the 
same mistakes today that | made 
50 years ago.” 

Dr. Charles Gray Shaw, professor of 
philosophy at New York University: 
“No home is complete now without a 
complex of some sort.” 

Professor W. H. Newlin, Amherst 
College: “Colleges have taken on all 
the appurtenances of country clubs in 
full blast, where students may expect 
to find social recognition and build 
future fortunes.” 





(Continued from page 542) 


anew for him. He resumed his super- 
vision, if not direction of the World 


J. P. left lieutenants in charge and 
depended upon their reports, coupled to 
his own instincts, for guidance. In the 
steam yacht Liherty he cruised many 
seas. Usually the yachts company 
included six secretaries. And no group 
of men ever had a more delicate task 
From his waking hour until he retired 
there was net a wasted instant Life 
went on much as it had done through 
his eventful years Wherever the 
Liberty touched ]. P. dispatched in- 
structions, criticism. The moment mail 
bags were opened on the Liberty he was 
ready for a secretary. ‘Take the 
World first,” he would say, and the 
reading began at the oldest number, 
column by column. 

While the secretary read, J. P.'s 
comment ran on. One moment he 
would say, “Excellent, cable my compli- 
ments on that story, and the next, 
*Terrible—stop—stop—a terrible story.” 
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A good headline earned a cabled pro- 
motion for many a man. 


The World never sufficed to appease 
his interest. The principal American 
and British journals had to be combed 
for matters worth the World's attention. 
Each secretary had a pocket filled with 
clippings for any emergency. When 
news and comment palled, J. P. took up 
discussion of the drama, literature, 
music. His eager mental habits gave 
him a store of knowledge that seemed 
to include everything. If a secretary 
went ashore for a day he was expected 
to give a detailed description of his trip. 
Or if a man had read a book J. P. wanted 
to know exactly what was in it. 

Among all the men who had helped 
to make modern America, Joseph 
Pulitzer was a figure scarcely equalled. 
His early difficulties, his always doubtful 
health, intensified his efforts. Like 
every other man he wantcd to succeed 
for the sake of benefits to himself; but 
his passion for liberty, justice, opportun- 
ity was deeper and stronger se any 
other motive. 
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How to Make People Hate You! 


Condensed from The American Magazine (December, °27) 


Marcus Eli Ravage 


R a long time I had an uneasy 

feeling that my relations with 

people were not what they should 
be. You cannot go on forever losing 
friends without realizing sooner or later 
that something is wrong. At first I let 
it go at that. The world did not know 
enough to appreciate me, I whispered 
to myself. 


Siowly, the full truth dawned on me. 
I was forced to admit that something 
was wrong with me. And with con- 
fession came relief. As soon as I was 
ready to put the blame where it belonged, 
the tension began to ease up. Thank 
goodness, in the past year or two people 
have taken to talking about my irritating 
ways in the past tense. I have gone 
back in memory of late to put my finger 
on the specific offenses of which | was 
guilty, and in this article | shall describe 
the outstanding ones that have been 
the most fruitful for mischief. 


There are many ways to make people 
leave you alone, but the following ten 
are the most effective I've practiced 
or heard about. Try them sometimes, 
if you want to lose your friends. Dis- 
satisfaction guaranteed! Bu, don't try 
them if you want to be happy! 


1. “J don't agree with you at all.” 
Insist upon starting a discussion, when 
the other fellow was only saying some- 
thing to make conversation. Don't 
let a remark, however innocent and 
uncontroversial, pass unchallenged! 


I recall an instance that is typical of 
scores of others. In the spring of 1924, 
my family and I were living in a small 
town near New York. About the first 
of May another family came out from 
the city to occupy the house next to us. 
My wife and the other woman soon 
became rather friendly. But her hus- 
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band, who was an engineer, was away 
and we did not see him for more than a 
month. I was in my back yard one 
Sunday morning when he strolled over. 
The Democratic National Convention 
was in session at the time, and as he 
got within speaking distance he re- 
marked: “Well, it looks as if Smith is 
going to get the nomination all right.” 


Now, I had been looking forward to 
meeting the man, and here he was taking 
the initiative and giving me the chance. 
I knew, moreover, that he was not 
interested in Smith; he was merely 
breaking the ice. He might just as well 
have said something about the weather, 
But the argumentative demon in meé 
swept my common sense aside “What? 
Smith?” I exclaimed. “Not a ghost of 
a chance. You're all wrong.” I went 
on to give him facts and figures. My 
neighbor, taken aback by the discussion 
he had so innocently provoked, listened 
politely, made one or two attempts to 
change the subject, and, after a few 


minutes, gave up. He soon left. And 
from that day on he avoided me. 
2. “I don't like your friend.” Offer 


unsolicited critical comment about @ 
man’s friends or some member of his. 
family. His wife or child will do. M 
experience with my good friend Hube 
Lewis cured me of this habit. Hubert 
was intimately acquainted with the 
well-known English novelist, whom 
shall call Sedgwick. I had often asked 
Hubert to let me meet the novelist. 
One evening | was in the city unexpect- 
edly and called up Hubert, asking if I 
might come up. He said he would be 
glad to have me; he had a few other 
people in. 1 found several mutual 
friends and one man | did not know. 
I was introduced, but did not catch his 
name. I did not fancy him from the 
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start, and was rather put out to see that” 
Hubert was making so much of him. 
He left early, and that gave me my 
opportunity. I mimicked his way of 
shaking hands, his accent, his affected 
manners. “Who in blazes is he, any- 
way?’ I finally inquired in a tone of 
surprise at Hubert’s associating with 
such queer fish. ““Why™, replied Hubert, 
“that’s Sedgwick, the novelist you've 
been wanting to meet.” 

3. “Anybody could do that.” 
mize other people's accomplishments, 
especially those they are proud of. 
When the son of a neighbor of mine was 
graduated from Columbia University 
with honors, | replied that I had gone 
through college in three years, and had 
got a much-coveted gold medal besides 
And yet for months | couldn't under- 
stand the coolness that sprang up 
between my neighbor and me. 

4. “I know better.” Offer authoritative 
information on every topic that comes 
up in a bunch of folks trying to have a 
good time. The nearer right you are, 
the surer you are to be disliked. When 
spending a week-end with some friends, 
one gentleman began discussing a 
Spanish novelist, mispronouncing his 
name. I corrected him, and added, “'] 
have read his book in the original. | 
speak Spanish, you know.” He said, 
“Thank you,” offhandedly, without 
looking up, and went right on butchering 
the Spanish name. | corrected him 
again; but his accent got worse and 
worse. Presently he took to muddling 
up the names of the characters as well. 
One or two girls started tittering. . .It 
just occurs to me that | haven't been in 
that house for years. 


Mini- 


5. “IU tell you exactly where you 
failed.” Analyze your friends’ mistakes 
and reverses when they are trying to 
forget then. 

6. I thought you were going to—" 
Remind people of promises they made 
impulsively, or out of good-fellowship, 
but which you know they cannot keep 

7. “As I was saying.” Insist on 
dragging in your favorite topic among 
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people interested in something else. If 
you can give it an air of being a subject 
that the group are too stupid or too 
ignorant to follow, so much the better. 
My most memorable experience of this 
nature was in forcing a political discussion 
on a houseful of musicians. I had just 
returned from a three-year stay in 
Europe, and had had a book published 
on what I had seen. I determined not 
to be shoved into the background by an 
avalanche of music talk. “Speaking of 
Wagner,” I cut in, “on my way to the 
occupied zone, I stopped in Bayreuth, 
the city which he put on the map. You 
cant imagine the situation in the 
Rhineland—* From then on, | held the 
floor against all comers. When leaving, 
my hostess said: “You have given us a 
most informing evening. I am sure we 
have all profited by it. I hope that the 
next time you come I can persuade our 


friends to give us some music.” That 
“next time’ has still to come. 
8. “Let me show you how.” Insist 


on holding the center of the stage. 
Incidents that | recall include everything 
from showing a companion on a canoe 
trip how to land the craft gracefully, to 
demonstrating my method of inculcating 
obedience in my children. 


9. “I used to think so a while back.” 
Throw a wet blanket on other people's 
enthusiasms. If you can make it appear 
that their taste is antiquated, you will 
emerge superior to them, and they will 
love you all the more. I remember a 
friend who could say, “Do you still read 
Dickens?” and make it sound like, “Do 
you still play with mud-pies and wear 
bibs?” I have seen her more than once 
make a roomful of educated people feel 
like a lot of dumb-bells by the merest 
lift of her eyebrows. 


10. “That is nothing but prejudice.” 
The surest way to succeed with this 
line is to pick on people's religious or 
patriotic sentiments, 


| know that these recipes for un- 
popularity work because I| have tried 
them all! 
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Try to Write a Novel! 


Condensed from The Mentor (December, °27) 


Anonymous 


ANY of us think we could write 

a novel if we “only had a mind 

to.” Well, just try it! You 
resent this? I dont blame you. A 
year ago, I would have been just as 
resentful. I have written various 
stories, and had them published. | 
have always been interested in novels. 
And I have a wonderful subject for one. 
It seemed to me that to write it would 
be as easy as the Frenchman's idea of 
sculpture: “Simply take a block of 
marble and, with a hammer and chisel, 
just knock off the parts you don't want.” 


It came so easy at first! I had written 
15,000 words, perhaps one-fifth of the 
whole, before | found myself in trouble. 
The plan was simple. Since I must 
show what happened to three children, 
I had to begin with them as youngsters. 
I selected a little family party to begin 
with. Friends of the family appeared, 
so that by the end of the first chapter 
you knew how the family regarded 
itself and how outsiders looked upon it. 
I had raised the curtain with an at- 
tractive scene and the drama was 
ready to begin. 


But what on earth happened next? 
I knew dozens of incidents and | began 
to write them. When I read over what 
I had put down, it dawned on me that 
although the Frenchman may have been 
right about sculpture his advice was no 
good to a novelist. For assuming that 
one could take a block of marble and 
knock off what he didn’t want, people 
don't stand around watching it done. 
A novelist is like the hghtning cartoonist 
who works while you watch; his first 
few strokes must make a picture, and 
every added stroke, every least line he 
makes, must tell. There must be a 
picture from the beginning and it must 
alter with every minute, and the com- 
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plete picture must not appear until 
crayon has touched paper for the last 
time. 


I began to read over what I had 
written. I found it full of nice things 
presented for their own sakes. The 
house was a charming house but really a 
description of it, room by room, was 
tedious. The reader wasn't going to 
burglarize it in the dark. An encounter 
between two people was highly amusing 
but the people had nothing to do with 
my story. A conversation between the 
father and mother was witty but gave 
no hint of the profound differences 
between them—differences which were 
to affect unalterably the lives of their 
three children. 


I tried cutting. After all, words are 
not marble. What was left didn't 
hold together. There was nothing to do 
but start all over again. A thrilling 
plot occurred to me. I had written 
10,000 words before I realized that it 
made quite another story. The rest can 
be told by my diary entries. 


May 11. I have suggested a room 
without cataloguing every piece of 


furniture. 

May 22. 11,000 words; but a bad 
stretch in which I tell about Jake 
Corwin, what a furtive sort he was and 
even fall to abusing him. I can't do 
that. A novelist musn't take sides. I 
shall have to find some episode which 
will show Corwin up and leave the 
verdict to the reader. 

May 31. Nine days wasted because 
I keep forgetting that every scene must 
have a bearing on what is to come. 

June 26. Talking over the 1890's 
with my aunt, I found I've dressed 
Miriam and her mother ten years out 
of style. 

July 13. The San Francisco fire was 
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in 1906. Peter was born in 1894. I 
can't redate the fire and its very 
awkward to have him born six years 
earlier. 

Aug. 20. Miriam seems to have 
become a novel in herself. 

Sept. 30. I have now not one novel 
but two; the Family being the first, 
Miriam the second. 

Oct. 11. 1 want to write the story of 
Peter. Pretty soon | shall be writing 
three novels at once. 

Nov. 10. At last I see that this is 
not three novels but a single three-layer 
affair. The family, Miriam and Peter 
—all three have their place in it. The 
50,000 words | have on the Family seems 
all right but I shall have to cut it down 
a fifth. The 30,000 words of Miriam's 
story—I think I can salvage a good half 
of it, but I'll have to do a lot of read- 
justing and proportioning. 


It seems to me that | have found out 
some of the things that make a good 
novel—and all of the things that make 
bad ones. Here and now is the place 
to set some of them down. 


“Do's” for a Novelist: Begin to write 
and keep on writing. Write what is 
fresh when it is freshest. Concentrate 
on your people, testing every action for 
its accordance with character. Remem- 
ber their interdependence. A _ crucial 
act of one may change the whole history 
of another. 


Constantly consider what you have 
on paper for relation of the parts and 
proportion to the whole. . .Think in 
scenes Strive always to have someone 
on the stage before the reader's eyes. 
Give only so much of thoughts and 
mental states as is necessary to explain 
consequent acts. Remember that what 
a character is alleged to think or feel is 
only hearsay with the reader and 
requires validation by behavior. 


Dismiss plot as plot. Let it grow out 
of the clash of wills and the crossing of 
purposes. Make every episode either 
illustrate character or advance the 
story. Keep yourself rigidly out. In 
describing, suggest, never catalogue. 
Watch your chronology. Verify dates 
and intervals, fashions and settings. 
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“Don'ts” for a Novelist: Don't 
depend on an outline. If your people 
are real they will surprise you and you 
will either have to change your outline 
or confine them in a_ strait-jacket 
or “‘plot.” 


Don't take sides. The reader will 
thank you to let him form his own 
judgments. It is your task so to portray 
things that his judgments will be 
identical with yours. Don't say that 
John was vacillating. Show him in a 
weather-vane act. Don't make arti- 
ficial occasions, kill somebody off for 
your convenience or in general “cook” 
your story. If you hold paper hoops in 
front of your characters and force them 
to jump through them you must expect 
them to be viewed as circus monkeys 

.Don't change character to fit 
circumstance. ~The moment your reader 
says, “Why, she wouldn't do that!” 
your story is done for. 

Don't simply say a girl had on a 
yellow gown. Tell what she looked 
ike in yellow as seen by some other 
character present. . .Dont be long- 
winded. In Mr. Prohack, Arnold 
Bennett is describing Lady Massulam: 
“It was not that Lady Massulam was 
tongue-tied . .it was merely that with 
excellent calmness she did not talk. If 
anybody handed her a subject she just 
dropped it; the floor around her was 
strewn with subjects she had dropped.” 
By that brief comment you know Lady 
Massulam better than if Mr. Bennett 
had written a page of broken dialogue. 


Don't write long descriptions of 
scenery and weather. You may recall 
Mark Twain's mock novel in which he 
put all his weather in the appendix, 
with footnote references for the benefit 
of those who cared to read about weather. 


Above all don't chatter garrulously 
with your reader for pages at a time 
about all kinds of subjects suggested in 
the course of your story. And dont 
preach to your readers. Stick to your 
story and your characters and, as the 
late Stuart Sherman so aptly put it, 
“Leave out all those things that the 
average reader always skips.” I am 
only waiting to get my novel written to 
invent a ‘‘skipometer’™ for novelists. 
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The Only Child 


Condensed from Liberty (December 3, '27) 


Brenda Ueland 


only one child it was assumed that 

some secret misfortune prevented 
her from having six or seven. But now 
the world is being filled with “only” 
children. 

Educators and psychologists, after 
studying children scientifically, are 
agreed that it is a great disadvantage 
to be an only child; it can be a terrible 
misfortune. Dr. Ruth Andrus, director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare Re- 
search at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, says: 

“The type that we describe as ‘the 
only child’ may also be an oldest child, 
or a favorite child, or perhaps a youngest, 
most adored child. Anyway, the term 
‘only child’ describes a certain definite 
kind of person, whose peculiar disad- 
vantage is this: his parents focus their 
attention on him, and him alone, and 
so do him much more harm than they 
could do to four or six children. Almost 
all the faults of the only child can be 
laid to two things: his parents have 
either smothered him with too much 
attention, love, anxiety; or ;hey have 
goaded him—triéd too unremittingly to 
push him forward, to fill his head with 
what they think ought to be there, to 
force his personality into what they 
want it to be. 

“Now, I will enumerate the faults of 
the only child. First, he is lacking in 
initiative. The only child often expects 
to be dressed and washed even when 
eight or nine years old, while a child 
brought up in a big family has learned 
to do these and many other useful things 
at four or even earlier. 

“The only child grows up to feel that 
the world owes him a living; that, for 
giving very little on his part, other 


Tae years ago, if a woman had 


people should give much; that the world 
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is cold and mean to him because it 
presents such a marked contrast from 
his over-solicitous parents. He needs 
coddling and has an unhealthy craving 
for sympathy. Sooner or later, his 
habits of expecting applause and atten- 
tion will make him disrespected and a 
nuisance. Therefore parents should be 
very careful, when a child has a slight 
hurt, not to carry on as though it were a 
serious wound and the ‘naughty table’ 
with which he collided were to blame. 
Psychologists now realize that a great 
deal of hysteria in later life is due to an 
excessive desire for sympathy. People 
invent ailments in the hope of being 
petted. This disposition can be pre- 
vented from developing by not en- 
couraging children to cry over every 
scratch or bruise. And it is just as bad 
to be soft with girls as with boys, if we 
want women to be as cheerful and 
uncomplaining and brave as we expect 
men to be. 


“The only child is made to feel that 
a necessary action, such as _ eating, 
which ought to be a pleasure, is some- 
thing his mother wants him to do to 
please her. The child then feels a new 
power over her which he enjoys very 
much. One mother, beside herself with 
worry, was telling me one day how hard 
it was to get her little girl to eat. This 
child interpolated eagerly, ‘Mama, tell 
her about the time | wouldn't eat the 
scrambled eggs. The over-finicky child 
in a large family goes hungry; hence he 
learns to eat his meals with pleasure 
and dispatch. 


“The only child has too many toys. 
This leads to very bad habits of at- 
tention; to a tendency to run from one 
thing ‘to another; not to finish things 
Only children are ‘negativistic ; 
is, they resist all suggestions; say 
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‘no’ to everything the teacher or parent 
proposes. This is the reason: An 
only child is surfeited with advice and 
suggestions; he is given no opportunity 
to think his own thoughts, to work out 
out his own ideas or experiments. In 
almost every child there is a strong 
feeling for survival, and in his effort to 
preserve his own personality he will 
resist his parents at every turn. Unless 
a wise teacher leads him out of the habit 
he will grow up to be a stubborn and 
pig-headed adult. 


“Often the parents of an only child 
want to satisfy their own ego in the 
child—their own desire for attention 
and applause. These I have seen make 
their child into a show-off and a smarty.” 

The only child is too afraid of failure. 
Because he has been helped to do 
everything by his parents, he is un- 
familiar with failure, and so it becomes 
unduly disagreeable to him He takes 
it much too hard. This leads him to a 
tendency to stay at home, where he is 
secure. He doesn’t mix well. He has 
not that light-hearted, adventurous 
spirit that is so necessary if he is to be 
a successful and attractive person. 


We now know that most of the fears 
which we used to regard as instinctive 
are acquired and would not arise if 
grown-up people did not create them. 


Again, the only child is the worst 
sufferer, says Dr. Andrus. “It works 
like this: An adoring mother has her 


little boy by the hand, as she takes him 
to kindergarten for the first time. Just 
the increased pressure of her hand, the 
way she clutches him when she kisses 
him good-by, will suggest ineradicably 
to the child that this place is dangerous. 
In fact, a continuous apprehensive, 
clutching attitude will create in her baby 
a feeling that the world is a dangerous 
and dreadful place that can only be 
safely faced when his mother is hanging 
on to him.” 

Shyness is another form of fear. 
Most of it is due to an insistence upon 
company manners by parents. One 
often hears a well-meaning mother give 
her poor child half a dozen admonitions 
in a few seconds: “Say How do you 
do? Shake hands with Mrs. Brown. 
Stand up straight! Take your fingers 
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out of your mouth. You forgot to take 
off your cap.” Such a child will likely 
grow up to be shy and self-conscious 

The only child causes unhappy mar- 
riages. Because he has never grown up, 
he becomes the petulant, poutin 
husband who is annoyed when al 
conversation and attention is not 
directed at himself. Such a man dis- 
likes children, doesn’t want them, 
because he is jealous of them and an- 
noyed that he is not the only child in 
the family, the object of his wife's 
solicitude. 

The most serious disadvantage is 
this: The only child has two loving, 
interfering, easily hurt, over-anxious 
parents around his neck like a millstone 
for the greater part of his life. A child 
who has brothers and sisters can get 
away from home when he is grown. 
This is right and normal. He can 
marry whom he pleases. He can make 
his own mistakes and get out of them 
again by himself. But to be the only, 
beloved darling, means a terrible excess 
of home life, of shelter, particularly for 
the girl child. 


Moreover, the parents of an only 
child are prone to demand too much 
love from him. This can be a serious 
lifelong drain. Children are apt to have 
very little genuine emotional affection 
for their parents, and this is quite 
natural and healthy. Love can not 
exist as a duty, and to tell a child it 
ought to love its parents is useless and 
only adds to his inner nervousness and 
inferiority, and feeling of guilt that he 
must be cruel. When the child is no 
longer dependent, then the original 
fierce parental love should also cease. 
It should become a detached affection 
and good-will, with great happiness in 
the child's well-being, but without ever 


a request for emotional love from the 
child. 


Now, of course, there are exceptions. 
I know an only child who is phenomenal 
in every respect. But his parents didn't 
smother him, or goad him, or insist that 
he become something he didn't want to 
be. “The thing to remember is,” says 
Dr. Andrus, ‘‘that parents are not potters 


to mold clay, but gardeners to protect 
bulbs.” 


The Reader's Digest 











The Little Woman Who Made a Great War 


Condensed from the Ladies’ Home Journal (December, 27) 


Alice Ames Winter 


YMAN BEECHER boasted with 
reason of his seven sons and four 
daughters, for he was said to be 

“the father of more brains than any 
man in America.” All his boys were to 
achieve distinction in the church, and 
the day was to come when he was to sit 
below the pulpit of his most famous son, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and listen to 
eloquence far greater than his own. An 
astonishing family indeed; but of course 
one could not expect much of mere 
females. He said, “I wish Harriet had 
been a boy. She would do more than 
any of them.” 


Of such inheritance was born Harriet 
Beecher, in Litchfield, Conn. Days 
began early and were packed to the 
brim. There was cooking and cleaning 
and piling wood to do, quinces and 
pumpkins and onions to be harvested 
and stored, corn to be shelled, beef and 
hams to be cured, and very little money. 
Father was up and away in every kind 
of weather, saddlebags across the back 
of his nag, to carry the gospel as far as 
a horse could travel. 


Harriet grew to young womanhood. 
Meanwhile Father Beecher had moved 
to Cincinnati, to preside over Lane 
Seminary. Harriet married a widower, 
Prof. Calvin Stowe who taught in the 
Seminary. If you have read Old Town 
Folks, you have met him in Horace. 
Concerning this passage to wifehood, she 
wrote to a friend, “Lo! it has come, and 
I feel nothing at all." And three weeks 
after the wedding, “My husband and I 
are now seated by our own fireside, as 
domestic a pair of tame fowl as you 
ever saw.” 


Around young Cincinnati the question 
of slavery was raging. There were 
speeches and mobs, and burnings when 
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a negro was seen to escort a young white 
Quaker girl into the hall, and splits in 
the church. Lyman Beecher indeed had 
little use for abolitionists. But his 
children were not so sure. Harriet had 
crossed the river into Kentucky and 
seen a smoothly running plantation; 
brother Henry Ward and Calvin Stowe 
helped a fugitive slave to escape; another 
brother, Charles, did business in New 
Orleans and came back with some ugly 
tales; Mrs. Stowe had a colored maid 
whose history moved her mistress 
deeply. Henry Ward Beecher was 
using his church in Brooklyn as a 
spectacular place to market slaves in 
order to redeem them from slavery, and 
so stirring his people to excitement, but 
rousing others to fury. 


But Mrs. Stowe never became an 
out-and-out abolitionist. Like her father, 
she felt that the extremists were “‘like 
men who would burn down their houses 
to get rid of rats.” Of actual Southern 
life and of slavery, she knew nothing 
except by hearsay. 


Lane Seminary was thin picking; and 
now Bowdoin College in Maine beckoned 
the learned Professor Stowe. Then came 
a letter from her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Edward Beecher, about the new Fugitive 
Slave Law. “Now, Hattie, if I could 
use a pen as you can, | would write 
something that would make a whole 
nation feel what an accursed thing 
slavery is.’ Mrs. Stowe exclaimed, 
“God helping me, I will write something. 
I will if I live!” 


The first bits of Uncle Tom were 
written on a piece of brown paper left 
by the butcher. Professor Stowe found 
them by chance and wept over them. 
Mrs. Stowe began to write to friends 
who might tell her about plantation 
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life—which she had never seen; she 
refreshed the tales told in Cincinnati 
days. So Uncie Tom's Cabin found its 
way, as a serial, into the pages of The 
National Era. Perhaps, thought Pro- 
fessor Stowe, his wife might earn enough 
for a new dress! 


Then it came to the question of book 
form: No popular subject this, said the 
publisher, and it was too long. Would 
Mrs. Stowe shorten it? No, she would 
not. Would she prefer a 10 percent 
royalty or would she share in the risks 
and profits? Straight royalty, said Mrs. 
Stowe. Who, under any circumstances, 
said the Stowes’ chief adviser, would 
want to read a book written by a woman? 
Yet he himself began it on the train 
going South, and got off at Springfield 
to go to a hotel until he should finish it. 

Most ironical of all, Mrs. Stowe 
believed that she had written a book 
that would be acceptable to the South 
as portraying the difficulties in which it 
was involved, but would be obnoxious 
to the abolitionist group. Had she not 
made two of the three owners of Uncle 
Tom kind and reasonable men? “Your 
book is going to be the great pacificator. 
It will unite North and South,” wrote 
a friend who knew both sections. 


Then the storm! The whirlwind! 
“Eight presses running day and night 
were barely able to keep pace with the 
demand for it.’ Into 22 languages it 
flew with winged words, even into 
Siamese and Hindu dialects. Every 
land was weeping with Tom and laughing 
with Topsy. “It was like the kindling 
of a mighty conflagration, the sky all 
aglow with the resistless tide of emotion, 
that swept all before it, till it seemed as 
if the whole world scarcely thought or 
talked of anything else. The multitude 
began to ask who had set the world on 
fire. And lo, there stood ‘a little bit of 
a’ woman—just as thin and dry as a 
pinch of snuff.“ Readers cared no 
more than she herself whether she knew 
firsthand of-what she wrote. Feelings, 
not facts, are the arguments of literature. 


But fame was partly infamy. Papers 
political, papers religious, letters and 
pulpits poured abuse. Caricature and 
slander whirled about her unprepared 
head. The praise came chiefly from 
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unexpected quarters, the abuse from 
those whom she had thought to satisfy. 
She was a foul, unchristian outlaw. 
She was a saint and an apostle. Cer- 
tainly she was a most astonished woman. 


What wonder if in the glory of adula- 
tion—and even her enemies by the 
enormity of their fury made her feel 
that she was on a pedestal—Mrs. Stowe 
began to assume the superwoman 
attitude; when, as the country rushed 
toward civil war she was told that the 
flocking of young men to enlist was 
because they had read Uncle Tom; when 
even President Lincoln, welcoming her, 
said, “Why, Mrs. Stowe, right glad 
to see you. So you're the little woman 
who wrote the book that made this 
great war!” 

She wrote Dred, a second negro story, 
and 100,000 copies sold in four weeks. 
Other novels she poured out—The Pearl 
of Orr's Island, The Minister's Wooing 
and, best of all her literary work, Old 
Town Folks. She went on the lecture 
stage and thousands crowded just to 
see her and tell her that their daughters 
were named Eva and Harriet—for her. 
Twice and three times she went abroad, 
with crowds milling everywhere, all 
agog to catch a glimpse of the most 
loved, the most hated, certainly the 
most talked-of woman in the world. 


Meanwhile Uncle Tom's Cabin was 
becoming a classic, put on the stage 
with a little Eva who ascended to 
heaven by a very evident machine that 
creaked as she rose. Literary critics 
were tearinz her reputation. Said they, 
her facts were not facts; her luridness 
was secondhand, a sham; her magnum 
opus was wretchedly put together and 
slovenly in style. 


Against the cry of “lying propaganda” 
stands a solid fact: her book sold probab- 
ly more copies than any other except 
the Bible, and that not because it was 
advertised or pushed, but because 
people wanted to read it. Moreover, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, little, ultra- 
feminine, established, in these United 
States, a place for women in the full 
dignity of the field of letters, and the 
right to play a part in the emotions that 
occupy a larger part in molding history 
than do facts or arguments or figures. 


The Reader's Digest 





The Human Mind Craves Wonders 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (December, *27) 


Morris Fishbein, M.D. 


ROM the earliest times there have 
been miracle men because there 
have been men who craved miracles. 

In time of disease, particularly, the 
human being apparently loses all sense 
of reason. He grasps at any straw; he 
craves wonders and is easily deceived. 
For this reason the story of quackery is 
a never-ending tale. 

As rapidly as new discoveries appear 
in any field of science, quacks adapt 
those discoveries to their exploitations. 
in 1796, Franklin had flown his kite and 
everyone was talking about electricity, 
but few knew anything at all about it. 
Elisha Perkins, a physician, began 
selling a pair of metal rods, three inches 
long, with which he claimed disease 
could be drawn from the body. These 
“tractors” took the country by storm. 
Testimonials were secured from the 
chief justice of the United States and 
many other notables. George Washing- 
ton purchased a set. Finally two 
physicians made a pair of tractors of 
wood resembling the authentic speci- 
mens. With these they produced cures 
as remarkable as those produced by 
the Perkins’ tractors. When the fact 
was made known, tractorism disappeared 
as a medical science. 

Yet today, in almost any drug store, 
one still finds heel plates to be put into 
the shoes. One of these is made of 
copper, the other of iron, and it is 
claimed that by this means the electricity 
in the body is grounded and rheumatism 
disappears. 

After the Civil War, Andrew Still 
announced that disease was caused by a 
misplaced bone in the spine which, 
pressing upon nerves, set up degener- 
ative conditions. No doubt, a misplaced 
bone will actually do this, but it is 
ridiculous to claim that all disease is 
caused by such displacements. Never- 
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theless, this simple hypothesis achieved 
great vogue between 1870 and 1900, and 
is only now beginning to lose ground 
seriously. D. D. Palmer of Davenport, 
lowa, at that time a traveling practi- 
tioner of magnetic healing, took over 
Still's conceptions and developed his 
school of chiropractic. 

Perhaps the greatest quack of all 
times was Albert Abrams, of San 
Francisco. He was a graduate of a 
good medical school, had studied abroad, 
was a teacher in his alma mater and an 
officer in a medical society. But he 
cast about for means of increasing his 
income. First he developed “‘spondy- 
lotherapy,° which consisted of tapping 
the spine repeatedly with a _ rubber 
hammer until the patient became 
convinced that something had been 
done for his illness. With this con- 
ception, Abrams developed a medical 
society, a medical periodical, a graduate 
school, and all of the other paraphernalia 
of medical promotion. 


With the invention of radio, people 
began talking about tubes, waves and 
electrons. The period was ripe for 
exploitation of this knowledge in the 
field of quackery, and to such exploitation 
Abrams next devoted himself. In his 
technic, a drop of blood was secured 
from the patient and placed upon a piece 
of filter paper; the latter was then put 
into an elaborate electrical apparatus, 
from which a wire passed to the forehead 
of some available subject. Bear in 
mind that the subject was never even 
slightly related to the person who was 
ill. The subject faced west in a dim 
light, a switch was turned, and the 
practitioner of the electronic trade 
thumped on the abdomen of the subject. 
The varying areas of dullness in the 
subject's abdomen indicated various 
diseases in the person contributing the 
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blood! And yet Abrams left an estate 
of more than a million dollars made in 
a few years. 


Soon afterward emerged one of the 
most romantic of medical quackeries, 
the I-On-A-Co, developed by one 
Gaylord Wilshire in Los Angeles and 
satirically designated the “magic horse 
collar.’ Wilshire had formerly been an 
exploiter of socialism and of gold mines 
on the installment plan. [-On-A-Co 
consists of two coils of insulated wire, 
one within the other, worth about $4. 
The person suffering with any disease 
places the collar around his neck, his 
waist or legs. Wilshire claims it will 
cure practically all human ailments and 
restore gray hair to its original color, 
due to the fact that the device magne- 
tizes the iron in the blood. As the iron 
in the blood is organic and not inorganic 
iron, there is about as much chance of 
magnetizing it as there is of picking up 
a piece of spinach with a magnet. 
Nevertheless, Wilshire has sold thou- 
sands of these devices for $58.50 cash, 
or $65 on time payments. He has 
secured testimonials from hundreds of 
people. 

Testimonials are not difficult to get. 
The renowned Jack Dempsey for a 
consideration permitted the statement 
that nuxated iron permitted him to 
triumph over Jess Willard When 
“sanatogen,"’ composed of 95 percent of 
cottage cheese and five percent of 
glycerine phosphates, was offered to the 
public as a general ‘cure-all,’ impressive 
testimonials were easily secured. 

The Owens electric belt is supposed 
to knock rheumatism and stomach 
trouble, while the Sanden electric belt 
will cure, it is claimed, almost anything. 
Dozens of similar devices have been 
sold widely. There is the electric 
chemical ring supposed to cure diseases 
caused by acid in the blood. Its pro- 
moter informed the postal authorities 
that his receipts for one year were 
$45,600. Practically all of the electric 
belt concerns have been subject to fraud 
orders issued by the Government But 
the group of persons ready to be mysti- 
fied by electricity is perennial 

Between 1910 and 1916 thousands of 
persons fell for the gas pipe cure. A 
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dozen devices were put on the market 
consisting of a nickel-plated tube filled 
with some chemical substance. To it 
were attached wires that could be 
fastened to the wrists or ankles of the 
user. Later examples were the oxydonor, 
the oxypathor, the oxygenor and the 
oxybon The Government issued fraud 
orders against all of them. The price 
paid varied from $5 to $35 for an ap- 
paratus that cost about $1.23 to 
manufacture. 


The American public is most afflicted 
of all nations by peculiar systems of 
healing and by fraudulent cures for all 
sorts of diseases. The index file of 
quackery of the American Medical 
Association contains more than 125,000 
cards representing various forms of 
quackery that have preyed on American 
credulity. 

The cures for cancer, for tuberculosis, 
for the other ills of mankind are legion, 
and new cures constantly appear. 
There are at least 37 cults of religious 
healing. Practically all of the records of 
recovery credited to any of these fraudu- 
lent systems or devices may be classified 
as faith healing, curing the victim of a 
disease that he does not have, or acting 
as a sort of soothing syrup while the 
natural healing powers of Nature—the 
tendency of living tissue to get well— 
carries the afflicted one to recovery. 


There will always be those who enjoy 
the spectacle of a miracle, who will 
continue to seek shrines, faith healers, 
and psychoanalysts. But the man with 
a knowledge of bacteria and the way in 
which they cause disease is not going to 
spend his money in fraud when scientific 
medicine has something certain to offer 


There are enough wonders in science 
itself: in the mysterious powers of the 
glands of internal secretion, in the 
magnificent regulating system that con- 
trols the temperature of the body, the 
heartbeat and the respiration; in the 
human eye, the most marvelous photo- 
graphic device ever invented; in the 
brain, which sends impulses to other 
portions of the system that lead to action. 
These wonders, once understood, are 
far more miraculous than any of the 
things purveyed by the miracle monger 
—and they sell for less. 


The Reader's Digest 





Air-Traveled Germany 


Condensed from the Saturday Evening Post (November 19, °27) 


W. Jefferson Davis 


HAVE just been aloft in Germany 

with flying burgomasters, grand- 

mothers. knitting as they fly, 
chess players, women.on shopping tours, 
itinerant German bands, professors 
bound for Switzerland with their alpen- 
stocks, diplomats in morning coats, 
schoolboys in smocks, matrons and 
maids, and even babes in their mothers’ 
arms. 


Germany not only is in the air herself 
but she has practically taken the com- 
mercial aviation of Europe. So as- 
tounding a record has been the extension 
of her air lines that the development of 
commercial aviation in Germany is 
one of the most interesting stories of all 

stwar enterprises. Today the Luft 
Eieaes has more than 100 beautifully 
equipped airports; in fact, in Germany 
every city of any importance owns its 
municipal airport. 


The Luft Hansa has some 220 planes 
flying on daily schedule, almost as 
definite as a railway, and estimates that 
its airplanes during 1927 will have 
covered a distance of 46,600 miles 
daily. Not only is every important 
German city in the air chain but there 
is a German line to every important 
city of Europe. Recently my wife and | 
flew more than 20,000 miles over 23 
European countries, and all in German 
planes. 


In 1926 the airplanes of the Luft 
Hansa averaged 25,000 miles of flight 
daily, and in 1927 this was increased to 
46,600 miles, or nearly 100 percent. In 
1926 the system transported 93,000 
passengers, 1,080,000 pounds of mail and 
840,000 pounds of freight. It handled 
a great deal of valuable express, including 
the valuable parcels of the German 
postal department, gold shipments, 
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stocks and bonds, fresh flowers from 
Holland, furs and caviar from Russia, 
owns from Paris and Vienna and the 
atest table delicacies for hotels. In 
June of this year 35,000 passengers were 
carried. Everybody seems to expect 
the Luft Hansa airplanes to arrive and 
depart with a promptness bettering 
the best railroad standards. 


Landing fields have been laid out far 
better in Germany than in any other 
country. They are not only convenient 
but they are colorful, becoming centers 
of social interest. Many of them have 
restaurants and some have summer 
gardens. Tempelhof Airport, in Berlin, 
is a favorite place for Berliners on 
summer afternoons, where they can 
take afternoon coffee, visit together and 
watch the planes and passengers. There 
were 36 arrivals and departures daily of 
regularly scheduled airplanes at Tempel- 
hof field in August, 1927, exclusive of 
special flights, newspaper airplanes and 
other nonscheduled flying. 

Around five o'clock in the afternoon 
at Tempelhof field, there are the Paris 
airplane, the plane from Stockholm, the 
plane leaving for Leipsic, the arrival 
from Zurich, Stuttgart and Leipsic, the 
plane from Cologne and the plane 
coming in from Moscow, Riga, and 
Helsingfors. There is a great parking 
space for automobiles close to the 
administration buildings and restau- 
rants. An entrance fee of 40 pfennigs 
is charged as one drives into the field. 
The general effect of the buildings with 
their flags, the attractive summer garden 
near the airplane runway, the rows of 
airplanes and the great extent of the 
field itself make a very interesting 
impression. The American invariably 
asks himself why our large cities cannot 
have something like this. 
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Attendants in uniform are ready as a 
plane stops, a smart young boy opens 
the door, the passengers disembark, the 
boy salutes smartly as they come out. 
The passengers are conducted to a 
luxurious car, almost in state, so polite 
are the attendants of the Luft Hansa. 
One coming into Tempelhof field for the 
first time has the feeling that he is taken 
for some ruler, ambassador or other 
dignitary, so impressive is his reception, 
so luxurious is the car waiting to take 
him to the hotel and so completely is 
every facility provided. 


So successful has the Luft Hansa 
company been in avoiding accidents 
that during the whole year of 1926 
there was not a fatality on any of its 
lines. This is a remarkable record, when 
we remember that during that time 
their planes flew an average of 25,000 
miles a day. The planes have not only 
every safety device known to aero- 
nautics but they are arranged to afford 
a surprising degree of comfort and 
luxury. They carry from 8 to 27 pas- 
sengers. The heavy night planes are 
arranged much like an American Pull- 
man, so that the seats may be made up 
as upper and lower berths for the night, 
and it is astonishing how comfortably 
one can sleep in an airplane. 

I was impressed with the advancement 
in efficiency as we flew over the 23 
countries served by the Luft Hansa air 
lines. We traveled in stormy weather, 
at night as well as by day, over long sea 
stretches in seaplanes, over mountainous 
territory, and all with amazing punctu- 
ality. It would take a lifetime of travel 
on the ground to see in Europe what 
we saw in a summer on the Luft Hansa 
air lines. 


Airplane fares are the same as first- 
class railway fares, and the former 
include transportation to one’s hotel. 
First-class railroad fare in Europe, 
however, is much higher than in 
America. The directors of the Luft 
Hansa hope to render the company 
entirely independent of any need for 
subsidy as speedily as possible. They 
are firmly convinced that air transporta- 
tion will soon be a paying business. 
Flying is a business in Germany; the 
same intangibles which sluiced capital 
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into early American railroads long 
before they began to show a profit is 
luring sagacious German marks _ into 
the financing of air lines. 


Germany has gained leadership in 
commercial aviation which it will be 
difficult for any other nation to overtake; 
it has used the airplane to build up a 
new national unity; it has an under- 
standing of the stimulating and trans- 
forming possibilities of air commerce 
which no other nation has. When I 
was in Germany, one of the directors 
of the Luft Hansa had just left for 
South America to develop plans for the 
extension of the system's air commerce 
to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires by 
way of Madrid. 


I have a profound conviction that 
aviation is essentially an agency of 
peace and not of war. For example, a 
little French shopkeeper flew with us 
from Paris to Berlin. The next day I 
found him in a quaint German cafe, 
laboriously trying to explain a French 
joke to the German wholesaler with 
whom he was doing business. He 
finally got the point and both laughed 
uproariously. I saw innumerable little 
incidents like this. In their bearing on 
great human and racial equations are 
they not more significant than all the 
evasive and disingenuous language of 
diplomacy? 


Viewed from aloft, the vast inter- 
locking industrial, technical and trans- 
port systems of Europe give an impres- 
sion of economic unity obliterating 
political boundaries which is unattainable 
from the ground. It is hard to keep in 
mind a clear concept of national entities 
in this swift passage over factories, 
mines, railroads, canals, forests and 
farms. I found other passengers who 
acknowledged the same thoughts. The 
big booming air liners go shuttling over 
national barriers, weaving a pattern of 
new understanding, banishing insularity 
and prejudice, building up economic 
interdependence—surest safeguard 
against war—and fusing old antipathies 
in the unfailing solvent of daily business 
intercourse. This is the beginning of 
the realization of the immediate future 
—a barrierless Europe. 


The Reader's Digest 





Boobs—F. O. B. 


Condensed from Collier's, The National Weekly (November 19, ‘27) 


Walter Davenport 


IVE Chinese paid Quilpo Narvollo 

$100 each (the price is now $500 

for Chinese) to ferry them by 
night across the Detroit River. Being 
informed that the immigration patrol 
boat had headed toward Grosse Island, 
Quilpo’s launch set forth overloaded 
with the five Chinese wrapped up each 
in a burlap bag, the mouths of which 
Quilpo tied in order that none: of the 
yellow boys might surrender to momen- 
tary panic and pop out, thereby ruining 
everything if seen. 

The immigration boat reappeared as 
Quilpo was nearing the middle of the 
river, and Quilpo put about with great 
speed and scudded for the Canadian 
side. He made it too, but when he had 
beached her only himself and a member 
of his mob leaped from the boat. There 
were no others in the boat to jump out. 
The imraigration men had noticed that 
Quilpo and his man had lightened the 
skiff as they raced back to Canada but, 
naturally, the immigration men thought 
the bags contained booze. Anyway, 
the bags sank in the Detroit River, and 
Quilpo won the name by which he is 
known from Detroit to Port Huron—the 
Bagman. He is now in jail—probably 
for the rest of his life. 

Last year 11,131 smuggled aliens were 
caught and promptly jailed to await 
deportation, and 795 boob runners 
(trade name for alien smugglers) were 
caught, half of whom had been them- 
selves smuggled into the country. 
These figures would indicate that boob 
running is quite a flourishing business 
in spite of the patrol of the borders. 
One can only guess at the real pro- 
portions of the traffic. 


Cuba is the take-off field for hundreds 
of hopeful aliens, and the water front of 
Havana is odorous with pirates who 
think murder is merely a handy way out 
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of difficulty. It is estimated that there 
are 30,000 Chinese in Cuba working 
in the cane plantations pending their 
chance to get transportation to Florida. 
They pay from $250 to $500 for their 
brief, hazardous passage, and the boob 
runners like to deal with them for a 


variety of reasons. They are not 
grumblers. They pay readily and 
without quibbling. “Also,” confessed 


a captured boob runner, ‘knocking off a 
Chink don’t seem so much like murder 
if anything happens.” 


Into the New York Harbor one night 
drifted the Mary Beatrice, a 50-foot 
fishing schooner. Cowering in her 
filthy cabin were 15 starving Chinese. 
The bodies of nine more were strewn 
about the deck. The 24 had shipped out 
of Havana, paying a faithless skipper 
$500 each to be landed in the United 
States. He fetched them to Rum Row, 
where he abandoned them and his crew 
of four. And the latter followed him a 
little later after robbing the Chinese and 
killing nine of them in the process. 


The files of the Department of Labor 
are packed with records of maroonings 
and deaths from suffocation and even 
more painful causes. It is of such 
incidents as this that the files are 
eloquent: A few months ago a roadster 
was stopped at Brownsville, Tex. It 
had come over the International Bridge, 
and whereas the car seemed innocent 
enough the driver was of unsavory 
repute, and he was stopped on general 
principles. He was taken to police 
headquarters, where he was detained 
two or three hours. Finally, the officials 
forced open the luggage compartment— 
the suspect insisting that the car wasn't 
his and that he had no keys. Two 
small boys and a man—their father 
—were dragged out. The boys were 
dead. The father lived long enough to 
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tell the story. They had been jammed 
into the tiny compartment by a man who 
had assured them that they would be on 
American soil in a half hour. With his 
boys he had been taken from Cuba to 
Mexico for $300. For $300 more—all 
that he had—they had agreed to carry 
him and his small sons into the United 
States. 


Immigration officials not long ago 
found on a tiny island off the Florida 
coast, 16 men, five of whom died within 
two days. Their tale was simple enough. 
Eighteen of them had embarked from 
Cuba to Florida. The skipper decreed 
that the aliens, each of whom had paid 
$300, must be locked below lest govern- 
ment craft be about. The hold of the 
boat became insufferable, and the 
imprisoned aliens hammered so furiously 
on the hatchway that the _ skipper 
appeared. 


“We want air,” the men said. “Leave 
the hatch open. We'll stay below 
quietly.” 

“I'll fix that,” said the skipper. 
“Two of you come with me. That will 
relieve matters.” Two of the prisoners 
went on deck with the skipper. The 
others never saw them again. Hours 
later the aliens felt the keel strike sand. 
The hatch was opened. “This is the 
place—America,” said the skipper. 
“Over with you.” They spent the next 
six days on the island. The boob 
runner had not given them so much as 
a loaf of bread, although he had handed 
each a canteen of water as they came 
out of the hold. 


The present strength of the Border 
Patrol would have to be doubled to 
cause the boob runner to worry. But 
it put the famous Leon Leborvault of 
Montreal—King Leon—out of business. 
King Leon had been doing an enormous 
business, using 20 cars and employing 
40 herders and chauffeurs. At the 
Breuler Farm near Newport, Vt., the 
patrol came upon one of the principal 
relay stations of the King Leon route 
and captured there 300 assorted aliens 
awaiting transport to New York City. 


On Piper Hill, New Hampshire, the 
patrol fought it out with automatics 
with the Levy mob, which had grown 
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rich robbing north-bound tourists of 
their motor cars and using them to 
haul boobs southward. Practically no 
overhead to the Levy system. 


At Rouses Point one morning there 
appeared a band of 20 pilgrims. They 
had been fetched to within two miles of 
the border in motor cars from Montreal 
and set down with the information that 
the United States was but a few yards 
ahead. There was nothing evasive 
about the pilgrims. Boldly they ad- 
vanced and triumphantly held out 
envelopes to the border patrolmen. 
Each envelope contained a cigar-store 
coupon and a —military equipment 
advertisement. None of the aliens 
could read English. On the following 
day another band appeared similarly 
equipped, and three days later still 
another. Mr. Levy, having been 
defeated at Piper Hill, had abandoned 
boob running, but had set up an office 
in Montreal, where, impressive in a 
milk inspector's badge and a street-car 
conductor's cap, he was selling “entry 
papers” for $50 a set. He is now ina 
Canadian jail. 

Near Wickersham, Wash., a_ few 
weeks ago 28 aliens were found on a 
southbound freight train. Six of them 
had been ushered into a refrigerator car 
and three of these had frozen to death. 
The survivors told the immigration 
officials that they had paid one Rocco 
Scheppo at Edmonton, $200 each for 
the privilege of being stowed away in 
an American-bound freight. 


There is the tale of one boob runner 
who rented naturalization papers at $10 
a week from aliens who had become 
citizens and charged $200 for the use 
of them at the border. 

The Immigration Border Patrol con- 
sists of only 800 men, who deploy 
themselves along 5500 miles of frontier 
and the 1146 miles of Florida coast line. 
The most optimistic of the Labor 
Department officials do not believe that 
boob running can be stopped, but they 
say that by enlarging the border patrol, 
equipping it with more and better 
motor cars and hardening the penalties 
for smuggling, it can be made so difficult 
that only fools will engage in it. And 
fools are the easiest to catch. 
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New Inventions Keep the Wheels Turning 


Condensed from the Scientific American (December, °27) 


Milton Wright 


HE SHERMAN CORPORATION, 

a far-flung industrial engineering 

corporation, serves as a doctor to 
industries, helping healthy companies to 
grow healthier, and finding for sick 
companies the causes of their sickness. 
John F. Sherman, president of the 
corporation, and his staff have probed 
deep into fundamental causes of in- 
dustrial conditions. 


“The inventor has been responsible 
for much of the phenomenal progress of 
American industry,” said Mr. Sherman, 
“and his importance in the years ahead 
will be even greater than in the past. 
The rubber industry, the automobile 
industry, the motion picture industry— 
to recall just a few typical ones—are 
built on the brains of inventors. And 
it is not alone in the building of new 
industries that the inventor's con- 
tributions are vital, but in keeping 
old-established industries from dying 
of dry-rot. 


“Strenuous competition is the order 
of the day. Competition is the death 
of trade but the life of new ideas. 
Markets today are held because the 
alert manufacturers who are holding 
them are alive to the need of new ideas 
and new products. Consumers are 
educated today, through advertising. 
They rule the roost. The manufacturer 
who never has anything new to offer 
kisses goodbye to his customers. Also 
remember that these problems of market 
are inter-related with the fact that the 
country’s production facilities are ex- 
panded to a point where more and 
more volume is essential. To solve the 
complex problems which arise out of 
the new conditions of today, manu- 
facturers need sound reductions in unit 
costs of manufacture, a broadening of 
their markets, a 100 percent utilization 
of their plant machinery and equipment. 
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“The inventor fits into the picture 
by supplying the manufacturer with 
something that will keep the wheels of 
his factory turning. Ninety percent of 
American industry today is over- 
capacitated. During the World War 
the big problem was one of production, 
so factories were enlarged in a desperate 
effort to keep pace with unprecedented 
consumer demand. Immediately follow- 
ing the War we found ourselves with a 
world-wide market and industries were 
still further expanded to take care of it. 
Today we have no such world market 
as we had a few years ago, but our 
factories have not shrunk. Manu- 
facturers find themselves facing these 
problems: 

“How to utilize over-capacitation of 
machinery and labor, unused floor space, 
and so on; how to level seasonal peaks 
and valleys by bringing together suitable 
products and plants equipped to manu- 
facture them; how to_ standardize 
production, eliminating unnecessary 
parts and slow-moving items; how to 
stabilize employment, thereby obviat- 
ing high wages for short-time work and 
keeping the organization intact. 

“In all of these activities the inventor 
plays an important role by providing 
new products or improved methods of 
manufacture. The right invention may 
be the determining factor in the question 
of whether a company will go on oper- 
ating at a loss or turn the corner and 
show a substantial profit. 


“The manufacturer rarely is interested 
in raw inventions. What he is interested 
in is something that can be made with 
his present machinery and for which a 
market exists or can be developed 
without too much time and money 
being spent. In other words, his interest 
is not sO much in new inventions as 
in new products. I might cite any 
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number of examples of how new prod- 
ucts have stepped into a manufacturer's 
picture to add greatly to his profits. 

*“General Motors is making electric 
refrigerators. A company that for 
years made nothing but guns is now 
manufacturing an_ electric washing 
machine. A company that used to 
make only gun-sights and corollary 
products is now doing a big business in 
lamp _ bases A nationally known 
manufacturer of a refillable pencil found 
his plant adaptable to inventions of 
many other kinds. He has added not 
only a neat manicure set to be carried 
in a handbag, but also a shock absorber 
for automobiles. An oil company had 
a burner patent; an axle company had 
surplus facilities; cooperation between 
the two companies brought profits. 

“A man brought to us not long ago a 
“sedan cruiser. It was the last word in 
comfort afloat. From stem to stern it 
had a wealth of novel inventions— 
everything you could think of to make 
cruising a pleasure was on that boat 
The inventor had no capital. All he had 
was one boat and a lot of patents. We 
found a tool manufacturer whose factory 
was higger than his market and who 
needed a new product to keep his 
machinery and his men busy all the 
time Today there is a lot of business 
booked—profitable to both tool manu- 
facturer and inventor. 

“Recently an inventor patented an 
alarm clock attachment for oil-burning 
furnaces. He and his backers planned a 
new company to build a factory and 
market the product. One of our clients, 
however, had a plant that was 20 
percent over-capacitated. A new product 
to add to the line was badly needed 
The oil-burner attachment was added, 
and it added materially to the profits. 
The inventor and his backers are 
delighted, for they get their product 
manufactured in a plant which is in a 
position to do the work economically. 
They also receive material help from 
the manufacturer's sales organization. 

“Cooperation is helpful not only 
between the manufacturer and _ the 
inventor, but among various manu- 
facturers. A number of manufacturers 
in the same line have found that all of 
them are making substantially the same 
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lines of products and all are working at 
considerably below their full capacity. 
The remedy for such an _ economic 
waste lies in cooperation. The various 
companies are combining into an as- 
sociation, allocating the full production 
of one commodity to one factory, the 
full production of another to a second 
factory and so on, leaving a number of 
factories free to take on new products 
which are the creations of inventors. 


“How are manufacturers to know of 
new products which formerly have not 
been in their line but which they can 
produce? Through a thorough analysis 
of their own equipment and methods, 
coupled with a wide knowledge of the 
methods of manufacture of a_ wide 
range of other products. As for in- 
ventors, they must bring their work to 
the attention of such manufacturers. 
After all, the big problem is not how to 
invent, but how to find the manufacturer 
who needs the invention. There are 
many such manufacturers but to seek 
them out requires as much hard work 
as it takes to create the invention. 


“There is a great deal of inventive 
effort going to waste. Many free-lance 
inventors spend a vast amount of time 
and thought and often hard-earned 
savings working up some useless gadget 
that nobody will have. 

“The inventor and manufacturer 
must realize that the first requisite of 
any new invention is that there is a 
possibility of broad human need under- 
lying it, and that machinery for its 
distribution can be made to turn without 
spending a small fortune. Let him 
remember the really outstanding in- 
ventions and think of them not as 
mechanical creations but as things that 
made it possible for humanity to ride 
where it had walked; to bridge space 
with conversation where it formerly 
required days to transmit messages. 
Let him remember Gillette's safety 
razor. The money on this invention 
has been made not through the razor 
but the blades. Gillette's fundamental 
idea was that he wanted to get some- 
thing for which there would be un- 
limited repeat business. .Before he 
spends a lot of time, therefore, let the 
inventor check up on the _ potential 
market.” 
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New Styles in Ancestors 
Condensed from The Wor!d’s Work (December, °27) 


Albert E. Wiggam 


ILL NYE once said that every 

man should live with the thought 

ever before him that he might some 
dav wake up to find himself a forefather. 
This is a worthy suggestion, for nothing 
is more certain in science than “whatever 
goes into the germ-cell must come out 
in the offspring.” It is this discovery 
that has led the American Eugenics 
Society to embark upon one of the 
unique educational campaigns of our 
time, known as Fitter Families Contests, 
which are now being staged every 
autumn at ten state fairs. Last year 
the Society received requests from 25 
states to organize the contests as a 
part of the educational work of their 
state fairs, and nothing has prevented 
the Society from doing this except lack 
of funds. As soon as funds are available, 
the Society plans to make the Fitter 
Families Department one of the great 
educational features of every state fair. 
It hopes to take in county fairs also. 


Nothing has ever brought so forcibly 
to the average man and woman and even 
to the children the fact that the family 
likenesses in all their details are going 
to be handed down as the living heritage 
of the descendants. Indeed, if you 
should visit one of these great Fitter 
Families 


Contests, you would see 
thousands studying the exhibits. Medi- 
cal, psychological, and biological ex- 


aminations of the families are being 
carried on by a large corps of experts. 
The teeth and tonsils, the digestion, 
lungs, kidneys, heart, circulation, bodily 
structure and mental traits, as well as 
all the family records are studied with 
equal interest in order to discover just 
what the family has amounted to in the 
past and also what is the present mental 
and physical status of every member 
and how fit the younger members are 
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to hand on the family heritage. It is 
small wonder that the winners take 
pride in exhibiting the beautiful bronze 
medal which is conferred by the Society 
and which is inscribed with the legend: 
“Yea, | have a goodly heritage.” 


These Fitter Families Contests were 
originated by Mrs. Mary T. Watts, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, the woman who also 
originated the Better Baby Contests, 
which have spread all over the world. 
She thought that a state fair ought to 
judge human stocks just as they judge 
live stock. The plan is now one of the 
features of state-fair programs in Kansas, 
Michigan, and several other states; and 
in Kansas a large permanent building 
is now devoted to this department and 
is known as the Eugenics Pavilion. 


At the Exposition at Springfield, 
Mass., more than 30,000 persons visited 
the Eugenics Pavilion. Here, for 
example, was a woman who stood for 
half an hour studying the groups of 
guinea pigs, fruit flies, and dogs, which 
were arranged to show the various 
traits of the parents and the offspring. 
Here is a light that flashes at intervals, 
with a large sign: “This light flashes 
every 15 seconds. Every 15 seconds 
$100 of your money goes to care for the 
feeble-minded, insane, paupers, epilep- 


tics, and other defectives.” We hear 
exclamations all about the tent: “My, 
my, we didnt know that Something 


ought to be done about it; such people 
ought not to have children!” 


We hear an attendant explaining to a 
group: ‘The Fitter Families Contest 
is a contest among the best families in 
Springfield and vicinity, for the purpose 
of finding out by definite scientific 
measurements which family is really the 
strongest and best. You see doctors 
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and nurses going about, and yet this is 
not a medical clinic. We are trying to 
find out, first, by examining the physical 
health and structure, second, by finding 
out the mental weaknesses and strong 
points, and third, by studying the lives 
of the ancestors—their good health and 
ill health, their failures and successes, 
their length of life, and their social 
position and achievements—just how 
fit and able the family has been and how 
fit its members are now to beget worthy 
and healthy children From these 
three sources—physical health and struc- 
ture, mental rating, and the achieve- 
ments and health of the ancestors—we 
give each family a rating of A, B, C, 
D, E, or F, as their merits justify.” 
Exhibits and charts everywhere re- 
enforce various eugenic lessons. Here 
is a chart of the Kallikak family that 
shows how bad matings have brought 
defectiveness and misery in their train, 
while good matings have brought virtue 
and strength to the descendants. One 
exhibit of plants always attracts at- 
tention. It consits of two plants of two 
different sorts of dwarfed corn that have 
been produced by special breeding and 
selection. The plants have become 
so stunted that the ears grow right out 
of the surface of the ground 
All the exhibits bring home a powerful 
impression that blood does tell, and that 
it makes a great deal of difference 
whether children ,|have good healthy 
parents and grandparents and great- 
grandparents, or whether a large per- 
centage of these ancestors have been 
unhealthy, insane, tubercular, criminal- 
istic, lazy, shiftless, and worthless 
These various exhibits and the ex- 
planations given with them always lead 
lany parents to ask for the privilege 
of entering the contest, because they 
learn that the family will receive, in 
addition to a rating on their family 
history, a sound physical and mental 
examination. The rules require that 
every member of the family must be 
apparently normal mentally and in 
reasonably sound bodily health. Both 
parents and-all-the children must appear 
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and take every examination. The idea 
is to get as nearly as possible at the 
natural, inborn strength of each in- 
dividual, because the scientist knows 
that the natural strength or weakness 
is all that the parent can transmit to 
the child. The entire examination takes 
about two hours. 

These scores often prove of the 
greatest value. In many instances the 
families in following years have shown 
great improvement in health and health- 
habits and general family hygiene. A 
great many individuals discover hidden 
weaknesses, such as_ heart trouble, 
kidney trouble, blood poisoning (re- 
vealed by the Wasserman test), faulty 
posture, diseased teeth and _ insipient 
tuberculosis, which leads them to seek 
medical aid in time, with beneficial 
results 

The most valuable achievement of 
these contests is the lasting impression 
upon the boys and girls. We constantly 
hear it said: “There's no use talking to 
young people in love.” But these 
contests have demonstrated that there 
is a great deal of use in talking to young 
people about right ideals of marriage 
before they fall in love. 

The Fitter Families Contests is only 
one of the many activities which the 
American Eugenics Society is under- 
taking for the improvement of the 
physical, mental, and temperamental 
qualities of the American people. The 
Eugenics Record Office, at Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York, was founded in 
1910 by a grant of money made by Mrs 
E. H. Harriman. The work was organ- 
ized by Dr. Charles B. Davenport, of 
the Carnegie Institution A summer 
school has been established, at which a 
large number of eugenical field workers 
have been trained. Many of these 
workers have been employed by state 
institutions and _ universities, where 
their work has been of very high value. 

All of these agencies combined are 
slowly working to bring the discoveries 
of the biologist and psychologist to the 
common people and to lift up sounder 
and better family ideals. 
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Are the Japanese Really Dangerous? 
Condensed from Plain Talk (December, *27) 


Marc T. Greene 


ILMOST one-half of the population 
of the Hawaiian Islands is Japanese 
blood, and the proportion is still 

growing. And since three-quarters of 
the Hawaiian Japanese of today were 
born in the Islands, they are, of course, 
American citizens. Even now, were 
Hawaii a state instead of a territory, and 
were all those entitled to suffrage to 
avail themselves of its privileges, the 
representation in Congress would prob- 
ably be of Japanese extraction In view 
of such a situation the attitude of the 
white population of Hawaii in respect to 
the Japanese is of vital interest. Are the 
Japanese feared or disliked? Is the 
future regarded with apprehension? 

It may surprise the people of the 
United States to be told that the answer 
to these questions is emphatically in 
the negative. The white population of 
Hawaii does not, indeed, favor state- 
hood; it naturally prefers the existing 
territorial status, under which there is 
assured a representative at Washington 
satisfactory to the white minority. But 
in its insistence upon retaining political 
control, the Anglo-Saxon contingent in 
Hawaii includes neither hostility nor 
apprehension toward the Japanese. A 
friendly feeling, indicative of mutual 
understanding, exists today, as it has 
existed almost unbrokenly ever since 
the Japanese were first brought to the 
Islands to labor on the sugar plantations. 

Here in the Islands, as in few, if any, 
other places in the world, East and West 
actually do meet and mingle. And 
they mingle in a degree of amity achieved 
in few other places. Although there are 
today in the Hawaiian Islands no less 
than 37 races and race combinations, 
racial distinctions are all but unknown, 
national prejudices and hereditary ani- 
mosities have been forgotten, and a 
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degree of accord exists which seems to 
bring almost within reach the true 
internationalist ideal. 

As to habits and customs, the oriental 
lives in Honolulu or Hilo quite as he 
would live in Pekin or Tokio, yet in a 
far more comfortable manner. Without 
difficulty, he can raise enough fruit and 
vegetables and catch enough fish to live 
far more comfortably than his ancestors 
ever dreamed of living. No migrated 
people anywhere are happier than the 
orientals in Hawaii. It is manifest in 
their faces, in the friendly smiles they 
turn upon the Anglo-Saxons, in their 
courtesy as shop. attendants, their 
willingness as house servants. They 
believe the white man to be their friend, 
and they appreciate his friendship. The 
people of Hawaii, who know the orientals, 
especially the Japanese, better than they 
can possibly be known in any other 
part of America, can be counted upon 
to support such an assertion. 

It is a favorite slogan in California 
that, while the Chinese is honest and 


reliable, the Japanese is quite the 
contrary, being addicted to_ lying, 
cheating and double-dealing. That is 


not Hawaii's experience. It has found 
that, quite as California's opinion of the 
Chinese is correct, so that opinion is 
prejudiced as to the Japanese. It has 
found that as a trader he is honest, and 
as a household servant trustworthy. 
And the California contention that the 
Japanese in Hawaii are of another sort 
is true only in a single respect—they 
are different in their attitude toward the 
Anglo-Saxon simply because they have 
never been placed on the defensive by 
being regarded with unconcealed sus- 
picion and hostility. 

Those who know the Japanese from 
long acquaintance, both in Hawaii and 
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in the Orient, declare that he is by 
choice the friend of the Anglo-Saxon, 
but that he is also sensitive and quick 
to assume a defensive armor against 
distrust and manifest antagonism. That 
armor is composed in large part of 
arrogance and clannishness. It is an 
armor, though, that the Hawaiian 
Japanese have never been forced to 
assume. 

Many of the Japanese in the Hawaiian 
Islands have prospered beyond their 
dreams, and that prosperity has been 
founded in no inconsiderable degree 
upon amicable relations with the Anglo- 
Saxon population. It could scarcely 
have been achieved otherwise, for the 
commercial control of the Islands is 
centered in a very few long-established 
houses. The Japanese have become 
bankers and merchants, professional 
men and hotel-proprietors, garage owners 
and large marketmen, fish dealers and 
restaurant owners. And the clientele of 
the Japanese, be he garage man or 
shop-keeper, is quite as largely white as 
it is yellow. Distinctly this would not 
be the case were the oriental deemed 
dishonest and untrustworthy. 

No white man in Hawaii desires to 
offend or hurt the Japanese, not because 
he fears him in his rapidly-mounting 
numerical supremacy, but because of a 
sincere friendly feeling. Yellow and 
white in Hawaii have mutually benefited 
by each other's presence. The white 
man brought the Japanese here 50 
years ago, because the fast-developing 
sugar fields needed labor. The enrich- 
ment of the white man, through his 
sugar and pineapple industries, has been 
made possible by the low cost of yellow 
assistance. Nor can it be claimed, as 
in the Philippines or Sumatra, that the 
white man cannot do field labor in 
Hawaii. He can labor here at any 
occupation open to him anywhere, for 
the climate of Hawaii is far less extreme 
than in many parts of California. 

And likewise, through the opportuni- 
ties opened to him by the Anglo-Saxons, 
has the oriental. prospered in the Islands. 
Therein exists his obligation to the 
Western peoples. There is no doubt at 
all about it; the Japanese knows that 
without the freedom and the privileges 
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of the white man’s land, he could not 
have gained his present comfort and 
happiness. A mutual obligation makes 
for friendliness; and it is on mutual 
obligations that the amity of yellow and 
white in Hawaii is based. 

Education in Hawaii is American in 
fact and spirit. By the third generation, 
as Americans declare and Japanese 
themselves admit, every trace of oriental 
influence and interest disappears. The 
recent termination by the Tokio Govern- 
ment of the requirement which formerly 
held Japanese of foreign birth in citizen- 
ship unless they formally renounced 
allegiance before the age of 17, came 
chiefly at the urging of the Japanese in 
Hawaii. “The first interest of those of 
Japanese blood born in America is 
American,” declared a recent editorial 
in the leading Japanese journal in 
Honolulu. “They have no interest in 
any other country, whatever the future 
may bring.” America may or may not 
believe that, but the people of Hawaii 
believe it! 

I have taken the case of Hawaii in 
the attempt to establish the fact that 
inter-racial relations can be maintained 
on a basis of friendship and understand- 
ing. The amity which exists there 
among all the other peoples is the best 
argument on behalf of internationalism 
that there is anywhere in the world. 
With the possible exception of Singapore, 
more races mingle in Honolulu than in 
any other place in any land. And 
nowhere is there being made so system- 
atic, carefully-planned and earnest an 
effort to amalgamate them into some- 
thing worthy. 

Children, always out of doors, mingle 
without a thought of race or color. On 
the playgrounds of a dozen schools we 
find American and English and German 
and Italian and French, together with 
Hawaiian and Japanese and Chinese and 
Samoan and New Zealander. There, 
after all, is the first step toward real 
internationalism. At any _ rate, the 
future American, blended of all these 
races, is certain to entertain less of 
narrow nationalism, less of racial pre- 
judice. He will understand that neither 
the American, nor indeed, the white 
race itself, possesses all the virtues. 
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“The New Industrial Giant 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (September, °27) 


Judson C. Welliver 


AY before yesterday Britain was 
the great industrial country, 
largely because of coal. But the 

world has passed on from coal to petro- 
leum; and over 70 percent of the world’s 
petroleum industry is in this country. 
Among American industries, it rates 
second only to agriculture. 


When Roosevelt started building the 
Panama Canal, nobody believed that it 
would pay for generations. Now, though 
it has been in operation barely over a 
decade, it pays interest on investment, 
operating expenses, and turns millions 
of dollars of annual profit into the 
Treasury. This astonishing showing is 
largely due to the tolls paid by oil-tank 
ships, which nobody dreamed of as an 
important item when the Canal was 
building. 

Almost nobody realizes at what an 
amazing rate the petroleum industry has 
expanded these last few years. Petroleum 
products moved by rail are more than 
twice any other group of manufactures. 
In addition, the industry requires a 
transportation system all its own, 
comprising 90,000 miles of pipe-line, 
carrying their streams of oil half-way 
across the continent. This pipe-line 
system is the most economical land 
transportation method yet devised, yet 
it is well-nigh unknown to most people. 

The pipe-line system is much like the 
railroad system; it has trunk lines, 
feeder lines, terminals, storage yards, 
switching systems, dispatchers, tele- 
— and telephones. The pipe, of 

rom 4 to 12 inches or even greater, is 
laid commonly about 18 inches under 
ground; deeper in cold regions. At 
intervals of usually about 40 miles are 
pumping stations to push the oil along. 
The pipe-line system handles annually 
an amount of petroleum that in tank 
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cars would make up a train 40,000 
miles long. It conveys the oil from the 
wells of Oklahoma, Kansas, Wyoming— 
everywhere—to the refineries of the 
Great Lakes area and the Atlantic 
seaboard. There is about one mile of 
pipe-line for every three miles of railroad 
in this country. 

At first kerosene was distilled from 
petroleum, for illumination. _ This pro- 
cess left a considerable share of gasoline, 
which for many years was a great 
nuisance. Then came the _internal- 
combustion engine, the automobile, 
the airplane. Next it was found that 
the combination of storage batteries 
and internal-combustion engines pro- 
duced exactly the right power for 
submarines. Somebody else noted that 
petroleum was more effective fuel, for 
locomotives and steamships, than coal. 
Oil consumption for maritime power has 
been a serious factor in causing depression 
in the British coal trade. Oil bunkering 
stations for ships are now scattered all 
over the world. All the navies now use 
oil fuel. The better part of all shipping 
now building will get its power from oil. 
Less spectacular discoveries created a 
thousand other demands upon petroleum 
products. And so the Age of Petroleum 
was inaugurated, and all the world went 
hunting for this most prized of its 
resources. 


Petroleum is produced in 20 States 
and in Alaska. It is refined in 30 
States. There are more States that have 
a significant share in the petroleum 
industry than there are cotton States, 
wheat States, corn States. Every year 
the industry spreads to new areas, 
opens up new resources. About 2,500,000 
barrels are now being taken from the 
ground every 24 hours. Pennsylvania 
has one-fourth of the wells, but produces 
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less than 2 percent of the oil. Californfa, 
with 4 percent of the wells, got almost 
30 percent of the oil in 1926. Texas, 
with 8 percent of the wells, got 21 


percent of the oil. Half of the oil 
comes from 6900 wells; the other half, 
from 304,000 wells 


The Bureau of Mines statistics show 
that in 1904 the Standard Oil companies 
controlled 84 percent of the refining 
capacity of the country, leaving only 16 
percent to the independents. Following 
the Standard’s dissolution, the inde- 
pendents expanded rapidly. At present 
the Standard group controls about 31 
percent of the refining capacity and the 
independents 69 percent 


Any day may discover a new field 
which may produce so heavily as to 
swamp the market. That has happened 
recently. The whole price structure of 
the business was upset by the huge 
flush production of 330 wells in two 
ficlds. Overproduction of petroleum did 
to prices precisely what overproduction 
of cotton did to cotton prices. Yet, a 
new field being opened, it must be 
drilled up as fast as possible; each 
parcel of land must be drilled to assure 
its owner his share of the oil. This is 
the one big problem before the Oil 
Conservation Board and the American 
Petroleum Institute. 


One reason for the present flush of 
production is the enlistment of science in 
finding oil. When geologists started 
searching for oil they were ridiculed 
by the old wildcatters. But now they 
all work together, and a recent con- 
vention of petroleum geologists brought 
1800 of them together. The industry 
has gone in for technology, engineering, 
science, with a_ plunge Astonishing 
instruments like the seismograph, the 
torsion balance, even the radio, have 
been drafted in the quest for oil. Set 
off a charge of dynamite, then observe 
the earth's tremors. A certain sort of 
vibrations suggest structures uader- 
ground that are liable to contain petrol- 
eum. Others warn not to drill there. 
Or, take the torsion balance—a delicate 
instrument which registers variations of 
gravity as particular minerals, or metals, 
or oil exist in the lower strata 
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Petroleum is a mixture of many sub- 
stances, which boil and vaporize at 
different temperatures. A quantity 
being introduced in a still and subjected 
to gradually increasing heat, the lightest 
elements rise and escape as vapor. 
These vapors are then condensed, the 
lightest coming off as naphtha and 
gasoline; then the kerosene vaporizes; 
next the still heavier oils, which ulti- 
mately become lubricants, paraffine, 
asphalt, and various others. The 
cracking’ process was discovered some 
15 years ago, and has been widely 
adopted. So recently as 1914 only 
one-sixth of the barrel of crude was 
made into gasoline. With cracking, 
the proportion has risen steadily till in 
1926 over 35 percent of all crude became 
gasoline. 

The continent-wide system of im- 
proved highways, which may be fairly 
accounted the most important public 
improvement the nation has achieved 
during the present century, is almost a 
by-product of the petroleum industry. 
Forty-six States and the District of 
Columbia tax sales of gasoline, from one 
to five cents per gallon. This tax goes 
almost exclusively to roads. These 
taxes, along with fees for automobile 
number plates, and other taxes on cars 
and accessories make a total above 
$1,000,000 000 annually. We are in- 
vesting very nearly that sum in building 
and maintaining roads. 


The National Petroleum War Service 
Committee was set up during the war, 
and intimate cooperation was organized 
between the industry and the Govern- 
ment. This proved so helpful that after 
peace was restored it was determined 
that some such cooperation ought to be 
made permanent. Accordingly the 
American Petroleum Institute was organ- 
ized, embracing now more than 3500 
individual members. It peforms the 
functions of a national trade association, 
and has devoted itself extensively to 
economic, technical, and scientific prob- 
lems. It set up a division to standardize 
oil-field equipment, and to insure that 
the best methods, models, and devices 
be made available. One result is to 
make American supplies standard the 
world over. 
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‘Asa Man Thinketh 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (December, °27) 


Albert E. Wiggam 


F you will watch yourself closely 

the next time you are trying to 

decide what to do about some 
matter, you will notice that in the end 
you always follow the thought which at 
the last moment is uppermost in your 
mind. You go through life following 
your strongest thoughts. You can no 
more escape doing this than you can 
escape following your nose. Your 
mind and body are just built that way. 
It is your thoughts that determine your 
character and destiny. And the in- 
spiring and comforting thing is that 
you yourself can control your thoughts. 
You can decide for yourself what you 
will think about. In this sense, there- 
fore, your character and destiny are at 
every moment in your own hands. 
“As a man thinketh, so is he.” Not 
only so is he, but so does he. 


Psychologists agree in a broad sense 
that every thought you think tends to 
express itself in action. You would act 
upon every thought that comes into 
your mind if it were not headed off by 
some other thought before it reaches 
your motor centers and sets them going 
Your whole life is, therefore, just a 
see-saw among your thoughts, each one, 
so to speak, fighting to get through to 
your motor centers first and trying to 
get you to carry out its own particular 
notion into action. 


I know a man who tried for many 
years to quit the drinking habit, but 
always failed. He thought the way to 
quit was by tugging away at his will- 
power. This is a wrong notion of what 
the will is. Will-power is in the main 
simply clear, straight thinking. This 
is what saved the man. He got the 
idea, which is perfectly true, that you 
can not think of two things at once. 
He found he could not keep the idea of 
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health, soberness, and self-respect upper- 
most, without losing the idea of the 
opposite course. The mind may not 
be a machine, but it acts like one. You 
can predict just what it will do under 
given conditions. This man_ fixed 
firmly in his mind, in between drinks, 
that he could depend on the law that if 
he kept thinking of the right course, he 
simply could not think of the wrong one. 
In this way the temptation absolutely 
vanished. If you will try this, you will 
find that you can not even tell where 
your temptations have gone. They are 
just not there, and that is all there is to 
it. This man did not so much conquer 
the drinking habit as he conquered his 
mind. 


The most essential thing in building 
your character is to get firmly fixed in 
your mind a great many of these energiz- 
ing, high-pressure, T. N. T. thoughts— 
these psychological handles and boosts 
—so you can grasp them _ instantly 
with both hands when you are in a 
tight place. Grabbing the right thought 
at the right moment, and holding on 
for dear life, is your salvation. 


I have recently discovered a man who 
is putting these principles of character- 
building into practise upon thousands 
of people with the most astounding 
success His name is J. Franklin 
Wright, and he lives in Detroit. He 
was formerly a railroad switchman and 
yardmaster, later an insurance agent, 
and for the past 15 years he has been 
building up an organization for teaching 
habit formation, and character-building 
that is attracting the attention of leading 
psychologists and educators all over 
the country. 


He calls his remarkable organization, 
“The Pathfinders of America.” He 
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- 
makes no money and is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions. He 
ets down to his office in the Lincoln 

uilding anywhere between half-past 
five and half-past seven in the morning, 
carries his lunch in his pocket, holds 
conferences all day with parents or 
teachers, or criminals he has reformed, 
delivers lectures, writes Pathfinder les- 
sons, gets home at 10 or !|1 o'clock at 
night, and takes care of 5000 letters a 
week from school children alone, besides 
thousands of others from adults. These 
letters are all voluntary, written merely 
to tell the benefit which the individual 
has received in character-building. 

Wright has seven trained teachers of 
his own, who go into 60 of the public 
schools of Detroit and teach “Human 
Engineering’ and how to “Read the 
Price Tags of Life.” He is also carrying 
on similar work in the schools of Cleve- 
land and Brooklyn, and reaches over 
4000 pupils of the New York City 
schools. In addition he reaches over 
5000 men and women in prisons all over 
America through what he calls “Path- 
finder Councils,” and also several 
thousand men and women who have 
organized Pathfinder Councils in their 
families or neighborhoods. He gives no 
instruction to single individuals, but 
two or more persons—a father and son, 
for example—can form a council and 
receive instruction by mail, without 
charge. 

Wright's whole method, I think, is 
comprised in what | have already said 
about habit; namely. he teaches people 
how to think right thoughts instead of 
wrong ones. He appeals chiefly to 
your reason and shows you why it pays 
to be good. He supplies you with a 
large number of these ready-made 
psychological handles, which you may 
grasp easily and by which you may 
hold yourself steady at a trying time. 

One element of Wright's success, I 
think, is that there is no compulsion 
about it. He is not a part of the school 
system, compelling children to get 
their lessons, nor a part of the prison 
system. People come to Wright volun- 
tarily. I have seen little children cheer 
wildly when they saw the Pathfinder 
teacher coming to give them a lesson in 
character-building. 
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I think the best examples of all 
Wright's many character aids are what 
he calls his Guide Posts. The first of 
these he calls the Psychological Guide 
Post. It lights the entire pathway to a 
successful character. It embodies the 
principle already mentioned: that what 
you think is the controlling factor in 
making you what you are. 


Wright tried out his system first on 
himself. For years he tried every 
possible way to overcome the smoking 
habit. He was smoking 22 cigars a day, 
and the doctors urged him to taper off 
gradually. They said if he quit suddenly, 
it might kill him. He tried the tapering 
off method for years, but always failed. 
It always does fail. You never quite 
reach the jumping-off place. Moreover, 
you steadily develop the habit of failure, 
instead of developing the habit of 
success. It is just as easy to develop 
the latter as the former. 


Wright saw that what he needed was 
to build up his desire to quit smoking. 
And in order to do this he saw that he 
must build up sound intelligent reasons 
in the direction of the right desire. In 
other words, he saw what no one had 
ever told him, that thinking of the right 
thing at the right time is the chief 
solution of habit formation. He went 
to bed one night thinking so clearly and 
strongly about the good things, such as 
health, efficiency, sound sleep, self- 
respect, and the like, that the next 
morning he woke up with his desire to 
smoke completely gone. The new ideas 
headed off the old ones before they got to 
the motor centers, and simply squelched 
them. 

Another Guide Post of the Pathfinder 
System, which | should like you to try 
out for yourself, is embodied in Wright's 
idea in learning how to read the Price 
Tags of Life. Wright has a whole 
series of lessons on this point, entitled, 
“The Price Tags of Desire,” “The 
Price Tags of Character,” “The Price 
Tags of a Home,” “The Price Tags 
of Time,” and the like. 


These lessons point out that everything 
in life has its price tag plainly printed 
on it, and all you need to do is to use 
your reason to read it correctly and 
decide whether or not you wish to 
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invest. You do your own buying and 
selling; you reap your own profit and 
your own loss. There is no record 
where nature ever let a man off for 
wrongdoing or ever failed to reward 
him for doing right. She has no friends 
or enemies and plays no favorite. 


You have often been told, “You 
ought to count the cost.” But have 
you ever said, “I’m going to count the 
cost myself, to myself’? Have you ever 
wren taken a piece of paper or even 
mentally set down the prices on both 
sides—what it costs and what you got 
out of it—of something that you wanted 
to do, added them up and struck a 
balance? Just try this on some of your 
bad habits, and you will be amazed at 
the results. | have seen it work almost 
miracles on children. 


Another one of the Pathfinder helps 
is the Human Engineering Guide Post. 
Just try asking your children this 
question, “What would you think of a 
man who started out to build a building 
or an engine without any plans or 
blueprints?’ They will see the joke at 
once. Then ask them what they would 
think of a boy or a girl who started out 
to build a life building without any 
plans. What would they think of a 
life building with truthfulness or sincerity 
or loyalty or perseverance left out of it! 
One little girl who had never told the 
truth when she could help it became so 
impressed with the fact that her life 
building, with .truthfulness left out, 
would be likely to fall down, that she 
began telling her mother the truth—so 
faithfully that for a long: time her 
mother would not believe her. 


Wright says that we might call seven 
o'clock the psychological moment of 
human life. Most destinies are decided 
then, simply because at seven o'clock 
nearly every one is debating how he is 
going to spend the evening, which, for 
most people, is their only time of leisure. 
And it is the way you spend your leisure, 
when you are free to do as you please, 
that exhibits your true character. 


Wright asks you to say to yourself 
at seven oclock: “How would the 
thing | am planning to do for the 
evening look ten years from now when 
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fitted into my life building. Would | 
like to talk over this evening's doing ten 
years from now with my parents or 
friends? Would | like to see it printed 
in large letters on the outside of the 
temple of my character?” Frequently 
parents have found this the most 
effective thing they have ever tried to 
keep their boy from spending his 
evening at a pool-room, or their girl from 
spending her evenings in dangerous ways. 


There are scores of other habit- 
forming helps which Wright has worked 
out, and from them all | wish to mention 
just one more, the one he calls his 
Motion Picture Guide Post. 

The mind, he points out, is just like 
the sensitive plate or film of the camera, 
and all the five senses are wide-open 
shutters registering every picture that 
passes by. It is within your power to 
close any of these shutters that you 
like, but this sensitive plate, your mind, 
never lies; the pictures made on it reveal 
every detail. Now it is for you to 
determine what pictures you will have 
made on that sensitive film. You can 
make a picture that you would be 
ashamed to have run on a screen with 
your father and mother and friend 
watching it. Or you can make a picture 
that you would be proud for everybody 
to see. 


Of course, you may imagine that no 
one will ever see the pictures except 
yourself; but this is not true, because it 
happens that the mind is so interwoven 
and linked with your body that, like 
the talking motion pictures, your 
actions and personality are bound to 
reveal the pictures that you have made 
upon your mind. This makes a powerful 
appeal, especially to children. 


These helpful Guide Posts are ac- 
tually transforming the lives of thousands 
of men, women, and children. The 
20,000 letters a month which pour into 
Wright's office from school children, 
written voluntarily, just to tell how the 
Pathfinder lessons have helped them, 
are one proof. The hundreds of mothers 
and fathers calling continually at 
Wright's office to tell him how their 
boys and girls have been helped, are 
another proof. Still another evidence is 
the excellent results obtained among 
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men and women in prison, As merely 
one example, a Pathfinder Council was 
started in 1916 among the 600 prisoners 
in the State Penitentiary at lonia, 
Mich. The Council grew to 460 mem- 
bers, of whom 320 were subsequently 
released on parole. Now if the average 
record for that prison had prevailed, 
112 of these men would have come back 
later as parole violators. If the best 
record ever made had prevailed, 74 
would have come back. Only five of the 
Pathfinder members ever violated their 
parole. All but five of these 320 men 
have become self-respecting citizens 

I could cite scores of individual 
examples. As an instance, one man 
who had been in every prison in Ohio 
and Michigan, and was in stripes with 
ball and chain, happened to be passing 
across the prison yard when he heard 
one of the boys reading a Pathfinder 
lesson. He stopped and said, ‘Let me 
see that.” He asked to join the Council 
in character-building and, to make a 
long story short, he is now foreman of 
a big shop in Detroit. 

Wright has concrete proof on a large 
scale that what I maintained in the 
beginning is true, namely, that your 
destiny depends upon your thoughts. 
You are going to be a strong or a weak 
personality just as you determine the 
things that you permit your mind to 
think about. What we mean when we 
speak of a “strong will’ is that you 
have trained yourself to think about 
courage and perseverance, loyalty and 
the high purposes of life. As a result 
all the energies of your being flow 
steadily in these directions 

The greatest difficulty is, however, 
that neither you nor | have ever used 
one-half of the vast reservoirs of person- 
ality and will that we already have 
within us. All modern psychology 
agrees that we have rich, untapped 
resources for achievement that we have 
never drawn upon. And the reason we 
have never epened up these hidden 
storehouses of power is that we have 
never thought our way into them 


As evidence of this, we now and then 
see some woman—perhaps a delicate 
invalid or a social butterfly—who has 
been suddenly left by the death of her 
husband without resources and with 
two or three children to rear and educate. 
She is either crushed, or else she sud- 
denly rises to these higher levels of 
character and decision. For the first 
time in her life she has become possessed 
with the drive of a great purpose, and a 
great purpose is just something that 
you think about with all the concen- 
trated capacities of your mind. 


Sometimes, all we need in order to 
lay hold of our inner resources is just 
some simple method, such as this former 
switchman has given us, or some device 
from the laboratories of our mental 
scientists. For these new engineers of 
the mind—our psychologists—are begin- 
ning to furnish us very practical aids 
for securing the thing we all want 
above everything else; namely, self- 
mastery, personal power, self-control. 

And they have shown us that the 
greatest power in the world is not 
intellectual but moral power. And this 
moral power is possible to us all. You 
may never be a great intellectual genius, 
but you may be a great moral genius. 
For every moment you think clearly 
about truth and honor and devotion 
and gentleness and generosity and 
neighborliness and cleanliness and fair 
play and things of good report, you 
draw upon those untapped possibilities 
of moral power within you and, to just 
that extent, you build up your powers 
of achievement, influence, and will. It 
is for you and you alone to “think upon 
these things.” And just as sure as you 
do, you will find that you exalt your 
mind to new motives, enthrall your 
heart with new enthusiasms, and endow 
your soul with its rightful tranquillity, 
grace, and power. It all goes back to 
what that Great Teacher said, that as 
you think in your heart so are you, for 
out of your heart—your thoughts— 
proceed all the energies and purposes 
and issues of your life. 
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Marvels We Saw in 1927 


Excerpts from Popular Science Monthly (January, °28) 


IVIL Engineering: Great tunnel 
C projects included completion of 
the six-mile Moffat Tunnel under 
oe Peak, Colo., and the two-mile 
olland Tunnel for vehicles under the 
Hudson at New York, and near comple- 
tion of the Oakland Estuary Tube, 
largest subaqueous tunnel, connecting 
Oakland and Alameda, Calif. Work 
began on the Poughkeepsie and Fort 
Lee highway bridges across the Husdon 
River, while preparations were laid for 
the Hudson River suspension bridge at 
57th Street, New York, 7000 feet bet ween 
abutments, and for the Detroit-Windsor 
highway suspension bridge across the 
Detroit River, main span 1850 feet. 
In the United States approximately 
25,000 miles of new highways were built. 
The Muscle Shoals power development 
saw six of the eight turbines installed, 
with a total capacity of 190,000 horse- 


power.—Gustav Lindenthal, Noted En- 
gineer. 
Meteorology: Flood warnings of vital 


importance were given long in advance, 
and bulletins announcing even the 
progress of inundations were the means 
of saving many lives and millions of 
dollars in property. Concerning the 
value of the Mississippi River Flood 


bulletins, one of the high officials 
directing relief work said: “The bul- 
letins were based upon a _ technical 


understanding and experience that were 
almost uncanny. We came to rely upon 
them and to build the whole organization 
and direction of our rescue operations 
upon them.” 

Little by little the meteorologist is 
extending his network of reporting 
stations to embrace more completely 
than ever before conditions over the 
oceans. Radio now makes this prac- 
ticable, and transoceanic aerial navi- 
gation is now the chief reason for 
it.—Charles F. Marvin, chief of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 
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Aviation: The Packard Company has 
built the world’s largest aero engine, 
of 1300 horsepower. The air-cooled 
Pratt and Whitney “Hornet” has 
passed into service use, delivering 525 
horsepower and weighing only 750 
pounds. Aero engines weighing only a 
pound per horsepower are in sight. For 
the first time airplane factories are 
unable to fill orders. Two plants are 
each turning out three planes a day. 


On commercial planes we now find 
such features as: Independent wheel 
brakes permitting landing in small 
fields; landing gears eliminating bounc- 
ing; cabins inclosed, with no sacrifice 
in vision. The British have developed a 
lateral control which eliminates danger 
of the dreaded spin after “stalling.” 
Soon we shall see: Airplanes built 
entirely of metal, probably duralumin; 
huge passenger planes, with multi- 
engine units; night flying passenger 
lines, with comfortable sleepers; heavy 
fuel oil aero engines, reducing fire 
hazard to a minimum.—Alexander Kle- 
min, Professor of Aeronautics, New 
York University. 


Communication: Television—the trans- 
mission of distant scenes both by wire 
and by radio and their electrical re- 
creation—was the spectacular accom- 
plishment of 1927. The year also saw 
a climax in the orderly establishment of 
radiotelephony between England and 
every section of our country. Another 
instance of international cooperation was 
signalized by the opening of telephone 
communication with Mexico.—John 
Mills, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Electrical Engineering: Noteworthy 
progress has been made in automatic 
control of electrical apparatus, reducing 
to a minimum the amount of necessary 
human labor in power houses, sub- 
stations, and elsewhere. The use of 
arc-welding as a substitute for riveting 
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in steel structures is another develop- 
ment. Among other recent advances 
are turbine-generators running in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen to _ increase 
efficiency; a method for transmitting 
bulk power over distances of 500 miles 
or more; and the design of large Diesel- 
electric units for operating locomotives 
and ships.—E. M. Herr, Pres., Westing- 
house E. & M. Co. 

Agriculture: Improvements have been 
made in methods of soil fertilization. 
Breeding experiments have yielded new 
strains of fruits and cereals of possible 
value in resisting disease, increasing 
yields and improving qualities. Manu- 
factured articles of rubber grown within 
the United States from the desert rubber 
plant appeared. . There is a tendency 
to make farm engineering practice more 
profitable —D. 7. MacDougal, Carnegie 
Institution. 

Photography: The combination of 
gramaphone and motion picture has 
been supplemented by “talking movies” 
in which the sound is reproduced from 
a record on the film. .Perhaps the 
most striking novelty in still photography 
has been the commercial introduction 
of automatic cameras which make a 
series of portraits in return for a quarter 
inserted in a_ slot Another special 
camera is intended to photograph any 
intruder in a building which it guards 
without revealing its presence.—C. E. 
K. Mees, Eastman Kodak Co. 

Metallurgy: Aluminum alloys, vir- 
tually as light as aluminum and almost 
as strong as steel, were perfected, 
making all-metal airplanes practical. 
The X-ray has become a useful tool in 
exploring the internal make-up of 
metals. Electro-plating processes have 
been improved. An outstanding case 
is the lasting and beautiful chromium 
finish on nickel plate now becoming 
common on automobile radiators and 
plumbing fixtures. New alloys several 
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hundred times more responsive to 
magnetic influence than the soft irons 
formerly used increase the speed of 
wire messages enormously. Other ad- 
vances point to future building of 
lighter, stronger, more efficient ma- 
chinery of all types.—Robert J. McKay, 
International Nickel Co. 

Automotive Engineering: Better fuel 
economy is being realized through the 
building of engines with smaller com- 
pression chambers, giving higher com- 
pression of the combustible mixture, 
made possible by “‘antiknock”’ gasolines 
The now general application of gasoline 
Strainers and air cleaners has _ con- 
tributed to freedom from combustion 
troubles. Similarly oil filters and oil 
purifying systems have reduced the 
waste of lubricating oil which heretofore 
has been discarded because of its pol- 
lution. Increasing use of rubber cushion- 
ing devices in engine mountings, spring 
shackles, etc., by minimizing shocks 
and reducing vibration, are making cars 
ride easier and last longer. Reduction 
of weight by the use of alloys of greater 
strength for given dimensions is adding 
to the gasoline mileage by reducing 
the dead weight carried, and this with 
lowered centers of gravity is making 
higher speeds possible with safety and 
comfort.—Alfred Reeves.Gen. Mgr., Nat- 
ional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


Chemistry: The year’s contributions 
include: The adaptation of solidified 
carbon dioxide gas to such contrasted 
purposes as refrigeration and fire fighting. 
The development of anti-oxidants by 
means of which the life of rubber tires 
and other articles is greatly prolonged. 
The utilization of gaseous ethylene and 
propylene in anaesthesia in place of 
ether and the use of ethylene for ripening 
fruits. The rapid expansion of the 
manufacture of artificial silk from 
cellulose acetate.—Arthur D. Little, 
Noted Chemist and Inventor. 
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A Sabbatical Year for Marriage 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine (December, °27) 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 


Y modest suggestion is merely a 

palliative, a preservative. It is 

the simple, old, and well-tested 
expedient of a vacation at stated in- 
tervals, such as all colleges and many 
progressive business institutions now 
include in their regime, a sort of sab- 
batical year or month or fortnight. 
Conceive of a state of society wherein 
the marriage agreement should contain 
without public scandal, a clause to this 
effect: “In and after the second year of 
the joint life of the contracting parties, 
they shall, circumstances permitting, 
separate for a period of not less than 
; .weeks nor more than. .months, 
during which time each shall honestly 
endeavor to reconstitute his or her own 
individuality.” 

Timorously, I venture the theory 
that 90 percent of the trouble with 
matrimony lies in its being too close a 
corporation. Certainly it is the closest 
corporation known to society, modern 
or ancient. In none other do I discover 
any such undertaking as is tacitly read 
into the compact by so many love- 
blinded absolutists, to wit: “I hereby 
agree to live with this man (or woman) 
day in and day out, to share his quarters, 
his meals, his amusements, his vacations, 
his goings-out and his comings-in, 
world-without-let up, Amen.” 


This mutual slavery would seem to 
derive from a belief that by the sacrifice 
of two individualities a joint-personality 
can be achieved, a theory more in con- 
sonance with medieval alchemy than 
with modern habit. Small wonder that 
sO many marriages fail to survive the 
deadly compression. I once heard a 
famous bishop say, “A divorce usually 
represents a marriage that has been 
smothered to death.” 


January, 1928 


There is important social and psy- 
chological significance to the fact that 
50 years ago the house commonly 
boasted two or more floors, plus a garret, 
plus a cellar, not to mention the yard. 
This meant for the housewife the blessed 
possibility of privacy, of escape, if you 
will. Today, married life, particularly 
in the early and vitally important 
period of adjustment, is lived on a single 
floor. A ‘flat’ is a term of sinister 
suggestiveness. The companion ad- 
jectives, “stale and unprofitable,’ are 
all too likely to occur in time to the 
pent-in partners. 


No other partnerships, in business or 
in the professions, are ever maintained 
upon such unrelentingly close terms. 
Imagine two business associates agreeing 
that they would breakfast and dine 
together daily, spend their evenings in 
common, take their vacations at the 
same time and place. How long would 
that association last? 


I once knew in Caracas two English- 
men who operated an ashpalt lake back 
from the coast, where for months on end 
they had no associates but themselves. 


Knowing that distaste which such 
enforced companionship sometimes 
breeds, particularly in the tropics, I 


was surprised to find in the partners an 
attitude of almost boyish camaraderie, 
eventually explained by one of them. 
Each had built for himself a cottage, at 
the far ends of the property. There he 
slept and ate. Once a day they met in 
the office, to discuss and plan. Twice a 
week and on special holidays they 
invited each other to dine. In nearl 
four years they had never had a quarrel. 
That is, | believe, a record for marooned 
whites in the Caribbean wilds. 
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Why not give to marriage a set 
vacation once in so often? The ever- 
startled moralist will scent eens. 
The more timid among womankind, 
rapidly vanishing tribe, may suspect the 
siren presence of the hétaira, the Other 
Woman, lurking somewhere in the 
background. But these are merely 
vestigial survivals of the ancient and 
puritanical conviction of sin in the other 
fellow, on the theory that the logical 
alternative to monotony is infidelity. 
There is nothing repugnant to morality 
in this proposal; and it might well keep 
life from wearing threadbare. 


Who shall say that the motivating 
influence behind the Crusades was 
not the salutary feeling that it was a 
good thing for families to be separated 
for a time and thus learn the better to 
appreciate each other? Certainly these 
and similar pilgrimages occurred at 
suspiciously frequent intervals, and the 
leaders had small difficulty in recruiting 
sufficient forces from all ranks of society. 
Alas that these quests have passed! 


The modern pilgrimage is to a sani- 
tarium. Often it serves the suggested 
purpose of the Crusades, although that 
purpose is carefully concealed from the 
pilorims. Twenty years ago the pioncer 

ic'd told me of his big idea: “'l 
am yuing to build a retreat for husbands 
and wives. | shall call it a sanitarium. 
They Il flock to it, and it will save homes 
by the thousands.” Other “rest cures” 
of the same kind have sprung up. The 
desideratum is to separate temporarily 
two people who have rubbed raw upon 
each other, and give them time to 
reconstitute their own threatened person- 
alities. A distinguished neurologist, who 
boasted that he had prevented the 
breaking up of more households than any 
other man in America by prescribing the 

‘rest cure, added a word of wisdom: 

“People will not understand that 
habitude may become the worst of 
corrosives.- 


There was never yet a combination 
of personalities so perfect but that, 
sooner or later, it needed a change of air 
to keep it fresh and sweet. Stevenson 
has observed that the marriages of 
seafaring men are usually the most 
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lasting, attributing it to the enforced 
separation. One of the most successful 
menages that | know has for !7 out of 
20 years of its existence divided once 
annually. It was agreed in the third 
year of their union that at least three 
weeks out of every year should be spent 
apart. Of those people | heard an old 
lady say with wonder, “Their marriage 
is like a house through which a spring 
wind is always blowing.” 

There was the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
A., young married people who settled 
in a city, and proceeded to live a life 
“world-forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
For nearly five years, evening after 
evening, their silhouettes could be seen 
on the drawn shades of their library, 
as they sat together and presumably 
contented. An idyll of the busy city. 
Then they woke up. They found them- 
selves drained of novelty, of emotion, 
of interest. All the glow had been 
rubbed from life by the long-maintained 
closeness of that contact. They have 
never got it back. Both are decorous 
members of a _ conventional circle. 
There will be no divorce. There will be 
nothing but a sterile existence, ‘stretch- 
ing long and straight and dusty to the 
grave, ina vista of blank and hopeless 
boredom. 


For the sabbatical vacation no claim 
is advanced other than that it might 
give marriage in general a better chance 
of survival. Granted that it would 
definitely end a number of unions. 
Darby would never come back from that 
fishing trip, or Joan would next be heard 
of from a round-the-world-in-two-years 
tour; these are the fragile combinations. 
We may fairly ask whether they were 
worth preserving in any case Would 
not an equal or greater number of im- 
perilled but still salvable unions be 
saved? The _ leave-of-absence would 
keep a happy fellowship keen and 
vivified; it might well, by affording 
surcease of friction, render a maladjusted 
combination endurable, and so durable. 
At worst, if the temporary separation 
becomes permanent, it is better that a 
marriage end by a clean severance than 
be slowly stifled to death through years 
of intolerable contact. .Why not let 
in a breath of fresh air? 
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Tact 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (December, °27) 
John Erskine 


F you have tact, you are in touch with 
your world, or you have the virtue 
which enables you to behave wisely 

when others are in touch with you. Ona 
desert island most of us would be neither 
tactful nor the opposite; we should be 
alone. 


A rugged, tactless honesty flourishes 
on frontiers, in unsettled countries, in 
rural districts where the hcuses are far 
apart, in cities where racial or other 
factions are allowed to separate you 
from your neighbor. That society is 
loose indeed in which it seems advisable 
to blurt out our convictions and anti- 
pathies, let the other fellow be wounded 
as he may. As civilization grows and 
the contacts multiply among us, either 
there is friction, which comes to hatred 
and war, or there is a light touch on 
the sensitive surface, which is tact. 


The rough virtues of our ancestors! 
We do right to honor the virtues, but 
we do grave injury to the ideal of 
civilization if we think better of the 
virtues for having been rough. In a 
wilderress the roughness can be forgiven, 
but in an intimate community virtue 
without tact is unkind 

To many of us tact seems not yet 
desirable, so much are we in spirit still 
the children of an unsettled country. “‘I 
thought it best to say frankly what 
| meant’; “I'm a plain person, and 
like to speak my mind”; “The truth 


never hurt anyone’: these echoes of 
rough ancestral virtue cling to us; and 
in conduct with our adversary we like, 
as we say, to go to the mat. We scorn 
the light touch, and depend on the 
etiquette of battle. 


As our world fills up and the frictions 
multiply, we shall be forced to go easy 
with each other. To that extent tact 
is a pragmatic virtue, a price which has 
to be paid for survival. But it has ideal 
justifications also. It may be questioned 
whether rough honesty is ever entirely 
honest. To discern the truth we need 
more imagination than most of us care 
to exercise; we have to throw out of the 
picture all of our own motives which we 
know or suspect are impure; we have to 
put in the circumstances which for the 
other man are a qualification and an 
excuse; we have to remember that truth 
is an infinite thing, never successfully 
trapped in a law. To define truth is 
always, perhaps, to leave some of it out. 
In roughness and bluntness there may 


be a good deal of laziness and selfish- 
ness; ye will certainly be little 
imagination. To knock a man down is 


no mean pleasure, though we are usually 
ashamed to gratify the impulse. But 
add to the impulse a moral sanction, 
and how we will knock him down! It 
is illuminating that when we are proudest 
of having told the truth, it is usually 
the bitter truth, and we have told it to 
some one whom at the moment we 
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Sweet are the uses of 


didn't like. 
frankness. 
But you may say that tact is a slight 
upon truth-telling, an encouragement 
to falsehood. Are we to get on in life 
by concealing our real feelings, and 
bending to every wind? This has 
always been the excuse for not having 
tact. Yet tact is not based on fibs; 
what we have been discussing is the 
selfishness of a literal statement of all 
the truth we know, or a relentless 
bearing down on the facts. If by 
accident I step on your foot and express 
a hope that you aren't hurt, will you 
say "Yes, | am,” or “Not at all”? In 
either event | know you are hurt, but 
from one answer | get a heavier sense 
of my clumsiness, and from the other | 
learn that you generously wish not to 
emphasize the incident. Tact does not 
obscure the truth, though it may 
refrain from uttering it. The Marquis 
of Hartington, as Lowell liked to tell, 
visited in the North during the Civil 
War, and considered it proper to ad- 
vertise his sympathy with the South. 
At a reception in New York he wore a 
secession badge. Must truth-telling be 
so discourteous? Later his rugged 
honesty prompted him to call on Lincoln 
himself, at the White House. Lincoln, 
not wishing to recognize the affront, 
persisted in misunderstanding his name, 
and received him cordially, addressing 
him as “Mr. Partington.” This was tact. 
Even though we admit that a man 
may be at once truthful and tactful, 
some of us still look askance at the 
virtue. It is serviceable in a crowded 
world, but we don't wish to be crowded. 
We'd rather avoid society than learn 
how to behave in it. For this reason 
many a person whose opportunities for 
social practice have been infrequent, 


permits himself to malign those who 
have acquired the art. They seem to 
him insincere; they live by etiquette; 
they are shallow; he, thank God, will be 
his plain self. But solitude is a great 
nurse of conceit. With such an infinite 
number of contracts surrounding us, 
waiting to be made, how obtuse we must 
be before solitude will seem possible! 
If it seems desirable, then it must be 
the heaviness or the inflexibility of our 
touch which has converted contacts 
into irritations. 

A soul as it grows, becomes more 
sensitive to the exquisite possibilities 
in common adventures, even in the 
duties and obligations which crowd our 
days. The disagreeable things, once 
they are penetrated with intelligent 
understanding, often turn out to be 
lovely, and the lovely things multiply 
themselves like the loaves under the 
blessing of our sympathy. The ideal 
is to miss nothing in life—that assumes 
a crowded existence; and also to leave 
life unwounded after we have passed 
by—which implies a light touch, or 
almost no touch at all. 

In the practice of tact there are 
moments when we ought to remember, 
and others when we must forget a little; 
moments when speech is better than 
silence, or when silence is imperative; 
moments when it is wise to seem bliad. 
The instincts of the heart are not a 
complete guide; tact is achieved through 
an effort of our whole being, not least of 
all through an exercise of int2lligence 
Why take such a hopeless view of our 
own possibilities as to say that only 
those people are tactful who are born 
so? No, tact can be learned and thought 
out, and the mind can find the secret 
of it, and the man who hasn't any 
must accept blame. 
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